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ABSTRACT 

This report, the second phase of a three-phase study 
designed to examine the feasibility of developing evaluation models 
for Early Childhood Title I (ECT I) programs, describes and analyzes 
early childhood programs currently supported under Title I. The 
report is based primarily on information gained from field visits to 
10 state education agencies and 29 local education agencies. 
Additional sources of information include the literature review from 
Phase I of the main study; a telephone survey of state Title I 
coordinators: state Title I evaluation reports for fiscal year 19 76: 
and published descriptions of exemplary early childhood Title I 
programs. An introductory overview of the study and a description of 
the field research meth6d are presented in Part I. The description of 
the ECT I programs and the current evaluation practices associated 
with those programs are outlined in Part II. Part III analyzes 
particular facets of ECT I practice, including the nature of ECT I 
programs within the broader trends of early childhood education, the 
needs assessment procelures related to the recruitment and selection 
of children for ECT I programs, the organization of the ECT I 
projects, and the relationship of ECT I programs to the educational 
and social communities in which they reside. Finally, Part IV deals 
with issues related to parent education. Included are a description 
of parent involvement activities (both as independent projects and as 
components of ECT I programs) and a discussion of current methods of 
evaluating parent involveaer * summaries of the major information 
categories used for collecting data and classifying existing early 
childhocd proqrams, as well as a list of the variables used when 
describing ECT I projects, and a guide to the acronyms and initials 
used in this report, are included in the appendices. (Author/HP) 
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1-1 Pationale and Overview of Huron's Early Childhood Title I Project , 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) 
is the primary program of federal assistance for elementary and secondary 
education. It provides funds to counties and school districts in order to 
improve the achievement of educationally deprived children living in areas 
with high proportions of low income families. Local education agencies are 
allowed considerable discretion in how they use these funds. The content and 
form of programs, the grade levels at which they are offered, and the instructional 
strategies used are up to the local education agency (LEA). ESEA does require 
that all programs supplement, not replace, state and local efforts; and that 
they address the specific needs of local populations as determined by an annual 
needs assessment. In practice, this results in widely varied programs reflecting 
the natural diversity of LEAs across the nation. 

Largely in response to Congressional concern that LEAs be accountable for 
the programs supported under Title I, ESEA was the first major social legislation 
to mandate program evaluation (McLaughlin, 1975) . LEAs receive funds only if 
they evaluate the effectiveness of programs assisted under this Title. Evaluation, 
however, has proved more difficult than anticipated. After a frustrating decade 
in which local evaluations failed to provide an adequate basis for judging the 
overall effectiveness of Title r, the U.S. Congress strengthened the evaluation 
provisions. The amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380) required that the Commissioner 
of Education: 

(a) Provide for independent evaluations which describe and measure the 
impact of programs and projects assisted under this title. 

(b) Develop and publish standards for evaluation of program or project 
effectiveness in achieving the objectives of this title. 

(c) . . . where appropriate, consult with State agencies in order to 
provide for jointly sponsored objective evaluation studies of pro- 
grams and projects assisted under this title within a State. 
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(d) . . .Provide to State educational agencies, models for evaluations 
of all programs conducted under thi*. title, . . .which shall include 
uniform procedures and criteria to be utilized by local education 
agencies, as well as by the State agency in the evaluations of such 
programs. 

(e) . . .Provide such technical and other assistance as may be necessary 

to State educational agencies to enable them to assist local educational 
agencies in the development and application of a systematic evaluation 
of programs in accordance with the models developtff?by the Commissioner 
(Section 151, Title I, as amended). 

(f) Specify objective criteria which shall be utilized in the evaluation 
of all programs and shall outline techniques (such as longitudinal 

of children involved in such programs) ai\d methodology (such as tl)^ 
use of tests which yield comparable results) for producing data which 
are comparable on a state-wide and nation-wide basis' ^Section 151, 
Title I, as amended). 

To meet those requirements, the Education Department contracted with 

Research Management Corporation (RMC) in 1975 to develop evaluation jnodels 

to be required for local evaluations and a system for state aggregation of 

evaluation data. RMC recommended a system with three compatible models for 

assessing program effectiveness: a norm-referenced design, a comparison 

group design, and a special regression design. Each model has two form 4 *, 

one for use with nationally normed tests and the other for use with tests 

without national norms. Local evaluation results are aggregated across LEAs 

and across states by using a common metric, the normal curve equivalent (NCE), 

to yield an overall assessment of the effects of Title I (TalJmadge and Wood, 

1976). 

This evaluation system is of limited usefulnes$>for programs serving 
children below the second grade, for the following reasons. 

e The models are designed to assess program effectiveness only for 
reading, mathematics, and language arts. This range of goals is too 
narrow for almost all early childhood education programs, whose objectives 
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may include social, emotional, and psychomotor development. 

• Few tests for children before the end of the first grade have 
adequate norms ~ a basic requirement of the RMC system. 

• Early childhood programs often have long-range goals, and 
annual evaluation is inadequate for assessing these. 

Thus, the current system cannot be directly applied to programs serving 
^children below second gr^de. For .this reason, and because local and state 
Education agencies have asked for help in evaluating programs for younger 

^ children, the USED awarded a contract to the Huron Institute in September, 1977 
♦o examine the feasibility of developing evaluation models for early childhood 
»itle I (ECT I) programs. The r work was organized ipto three, phases, with 
an optional fourth phase. 

Hie first phase, a literature review (Haney et al., 1978), examined 

K ' early childhood education literature in general; evaluations of federal programs 
for early childhood education; evaluation of Title I early childhood education 
programs; and the literature on ies&s and measurements for young children. 

This report deals with the second phase of work* It is 'based on* field 
research designed to document: 

• The nature of current Title I early childhood education programs; 

• How such programs are currently being evaluated; 

• The usefulness of this information at the local and statj levels; 

• How additional or alternative information might be produced. 

The third phase of the project integrates what we have learned from ! 
the first two and examines the feasibility of developing an evaluation system 
for early childhood Title I projects (Bryk, et aL, 1978). In the feasibility 
^itudy we analyze and report on: 

10 
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• The use of past Title I evaluations, on current evaluation practices, 
and needs for evaluation information; 

• Alternative ways of assessing the effectiveness of early childhood 
Title I programs; 

• Ways of generating information for improving program practice; 
Special topics particularly relevant to early childhood Title I 
pro grams . 

1.2 Focus of tne Report 

As mentioned, the present report describes and analyzes early childhood 
programs currently supported under Titte I. It is based primarily on 
information gained from field visits to ten state and twenty-nine local 
education agencies. Additional sources include: the literature review from 
iase I (Haney et ml., 1978), a telephone survey of state Title I coordinators, 
evaluation reports for fiscal year 1976 and exemplary early 
childhood Title I programs described in Educational Programs That Work (1977) . 



Phase I (Hane) 
state Title I 



1.3 uefiniC^m of Terms 

Before we proceed, we wish to clarify some potentially confusing terms. 

For purposes of this report we define early childhood education to mean 

« 

programs serving children in first grtfde, kindergarten, and prekindergarten. 
We are including parent education programs provided for the caretaking of 
these children. Note that our use of the term is narrower than the definition 
proposed in the combined glossary of the National Center for Educational. 
Statistics (1974, p. 43), which includes programs up through the third grade, 
and broader than another definition (preschool programs for children age zero 
through five) common in some educational circles. 
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Second, we mst distinguish between "parent involvement" and "parent 

education." Parent involvement refers to parent participation in the planning, 

administration, instruction, or evaluation of educational programs; parent 

education refers to efforts to improve parental capacities for instructing or, 

more generally, raising their children. This distinction is imptrtant, because 

Title I mandates some forms of parent involvement but does not require parent 

education. Each LEA must establish a district Parent Advisory Council (PAC) 

1 

and an advisory council for each school served by the program. PACs are 
given responsibility for "advising the LEA in the planning, implementation, 
and evaluation of such programs or projects" (Federal Register, 41:139, 
section 116a 25). By parent education, however, we refer to activities 
designed to change parents 9 behavior towards their child and foster greater 
interest in its education. 

Third, we have tried to distinguish between the terms '•project 1 and "program." 
^According to Tallmadge and Wood (1976, p. 1), a project is-" a set of methods, 
materials, personnel and activities that define an instructional treatment which 
is judged to be uniform for all those it serves." Program refers to an 
administrative unit defined in terms of funding. In some cases 'a Title I project 
may be clearly defined by the funding application; but where there are "several 
qualitively different instructional treatments . . .the term project is reserved 
for the individual treatments and not for the funded composite." Thus, an LEA 
with three separately administered components, each serving prekindergarten 
children, is considered to have three prekindergarten projects ; but if the three 
are funded jointly, they form a single program . Similarly, an LEA might have 

1 « / 

1 

Exceptions may be made in the latter case if the LEA has less than 1,000 children 
enrolled in its project area schools, or has only one project area school. In 
such cases, the LEA may, with the consent of the SEA, have the district advisory 
council also serve as the school council. 

< 
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a coordinated Title I reading program for grades one through t.lree and a 

0 

separate Title i prekindergarten project. 

1 . 4 Organisation of the Report 

TTiis report is organized into fr\r parts. Part I consists of this chapter 
and chapter 2, which describes the field research of the second phase of our 
study. Part II describes early childhood Title I programs (chapter 3) and 
the current evaluation practices associated with those programs (chapter 4). 
Part III analyzes particular facets of ECT I practice: the nature of ECT I 
programs within the broader trends of early childhood education (Chapter 5); 
the processes for needs assessments and selection of children to participate 
in ECT I programs (Qiapter 6); the organization of ECT I projects (Chapter 7); 
and the relations of ECT I programs with the educational and social communities 
in which they reside (Chapter 8). Finally, Part IV deals with issues of 
parent education. Chapter 9 describes parent involvement activities both as 
independent projects and as comments of ECT I programs. Chapter 10 discusses 
current practices of evaluating parent involvement. 
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CHAPTER 2. DESCRIPTION OF FIELD RESEARCH 

2.1 Selecting Field Visit Sites 

2.1.1 Selecting State Education Agencies 

2.1.2 Selecting the Local Education Agencies 

2.2 Characteristics of the Sample Visited 

2.3 Conduct and Reporting of Field Visits 

2.4 Analyzing and Generalizing from Field Research Data 
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2, 1 Selecting Field Visit Sites 

In this study we could not visit all ECT I programs. Ihueed, the 
request for this study by the USED (RFP-77-79) stipulated that ten states 
and three school districts within each state should be visited. We thus 
had a difficult selection task. 

To generalize findings from a sample to the broader population, the method 
preferred is random sampling. For this project, however, random sampling 
was neither feasible nor especially desirable. For random or other probabilis- 
tic sampling, one needs a well-defined population from which to sample. This 
is impossible for ECT I programs, since there is no comprehensive list of the num- 
ber of school district programs that operate ECT I projects. Furthermore, from 
the outset we had evidence of considerable diversity in the types and number 
of ECT I projects around the country. A random sampling of thirty school 
districts operating Title I programs would have precluded an exposition of 
this diversity. 

As a result, we chose a sampling strategy based on several principles. 
First, we required diversity in the states to be visited, and local education 
agencies that served both urban and rural population*, and different ethnic 
groups. Second, we wished to visit states and LEAs investing substantial 
Title I resources in their ECT I program* From our review of reports 



NIE Interm Report Evaluating Compensatory Education Programs, Hill and Rotberg 
1976; Gamel et aL, 197S; Summary Tables of the Annual State Performance and 
Accounting Reports prepared by the Division of Education for the Disadvantaged, 
nD i- fiscal years 1975, 1976, and 1977. 
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and our preliminary telephone survey of Title I directors, we found wide 
variation from state to state in the number and types of early childhood 
programs. We then identified states and localities investing substantial 
resources in ECT I. 

Third, we wished to identify sites conducting evaluations of ECT I programs. 
This was important because the aims of the field research included documentation 
of ECT I evaluation practices and determination of evaluation needs concerning 
such practices. 

The following two sections describe how we applied these selection prin- 
ciples. 

2.1.1 Selecting State Education Agencies (SEAs) . As a first step in select- 
ing our sample, we reviewed 1976 SEA Title I Evaluation Reports. We looked for 
SEAs with substantial early childhood program activity which was either increasing 
or at least stable over time. Concurrently, we examined data fTom the state Per- 
formance and Accounting Reports for fiscal years 1975-76. A difficulty in using 
these sources was that most states simply do not disaggregate information on 
Title I in ways compatible with our investigation. For example, the Performance 
and Accounting Reports summarize data according to the following grade- level spans 
prekindergarten to kindergarten; grades 1 through 6; and grades 7 through 12. 
Enrollment figures for grade 1 alone are not reported. We therefore estimated 
emphasis on ECT 1 programs in terms of the proportion of participants enrolled 
in Title I programs at ihe prekindergarten and kindergarten levels (Haney et al., 
1978, p. 57). 

Table 2.1 shows the total number of children enrolled in-Title I pro- 
grams and the number and percentage of children enrolled in preschool/kinder- 
garten activities for fiscal years 1975 and 1976. In 1976, approximately 8% 
of the Title I participants were in prekindergarten/kindergarten programs. 

ERIC 1 6 
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Participation varied widely across states. In some states, fewer than 1% 

or the Title I students were in prekindergarten/kindergarten programs; in others, 
1 

as many as 27V 

Using these figures, ws identified states in which more than 10% of the 
Title I participants in 1976 were in prekindergarten/kindergarten programs. 
We produced a similar list from data contained in state Title I reports from 
fiscal year 1976. The two lists largely tallied. We also telephoned state 
Title I directors to obtain more current information. In brief interviews, 
we discussed with them the relative importance of early childhood programs in 
their states, the types of current programs , the kinds of evaluations conducted, 
and how they were used. We also asked for their best judgment on future direction? 
of ECT I programs in their states. 

Combining information from the three sources yielded a list of twenty-one 
states in which there was substantial activity in ECT I programs: Alabama, 
Alaska, California, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. We examined each 
state further in terms of our selection principles (e.g., looking for geographic 
and demographic coverage). We also consulted with the USED project officer, a 
representative of the USED Ti*le I Program Office, representatives of Technical 
Assistance Centers (TACs), member* of our consultant panel, and members of 
our field research teams who had experience working with state education agencies. 
On that basis, we developed the following priorities for states to visit: 
Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Iowa, New Jersey, 

1 

In terms of absolute numbers, the state with the most children enrolled in 
prekindergarten/kindergarten Title I programs was undoubtedly California, 
although the 1976 Performance and Accounting Report for California was not 
' available at the time we began our investigation. 

17 
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Table 2.1 

Title I Participation by State for Fiscal Years 1975 and 1976 : 
Prekindergarten, Kindergarten and Total (PreK to Grade i2) 
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Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin. We also chose four additional candidate states 
in case we were unable to visit some of the first group. 

We sent a letter of introduction to the chief state school officers and 
state Title I directors in each of the first ten states, requesting permission 
to visit. All agreed to participate. We then made contact with appropriate 
state Title I personnel who helped us to identify local education agencies 
and obtain permission to visit them. 

2.1.2 Selecting Local Education Agencies . The procedure for selecting 
LEAs was similar. The first step was to consult with the Title I director in 
each state. We asked for a list of LEAs that met one or more of the following 
criteria: 

• LEAs with programs at the first grade, kindergarten, and/or 
prekindergarten levels that SEA staff thought were in some 
way outstanding; 

• Sites in which the SEA official felt staff were particularly 
knowledgeable; 

• LEAs with ECT I evaluation activities that seemed particularly 
promising; 

• LEAs having ECT I programs in several demographic categories, 
such as urban and rural . , 

All other things being equal, we also desired sites with program components 
at each ECT I level: prekindergarten, kindergarten, and first grade. 

Each state Title I director suggested five or six candidate LEAs and 
briefly described the programs. Wc excluded LEAs that state officials 
thought would not be receptive to our visit. On the basis of this information, 
we selected the final set of LEAs to visit. 
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2.2 Characteristics of the Sample Visited 

Altogether we visited twenty-nine local education agencies in the states 
selected (including Washington, D.C.). Table 2.2 shows their demographic 
characteristics and Title I administrative structure. Almost half of them 
(45%) are urban communities with populations of more than 100,000. Of 
these, all. but one administer their programs through a single city school 
district; only Mobile, Alabama, is part of a regional administrative structure 
that includes several separate communities. LhAs with populations of less 
than 50,000 comprise 34% of our sample. Most serve rural areas, although both 
Teaneck and;Linden, New Jersey, are suburban communities. Half are administered 

as part of a larger regional* system, half through a single city school district. 

\ 

The remaining six LEAs (21%) are small urban communities with between 50,000 
and 100,000 inhabitants. Two communities in our sample (Scottsdale, Arizona 
and Midland, Texas) are extremely heterogeneous economically, with a substantial 
proportion of both very poor and very affluent families. 

All of the LSAs we visited concentrated Title I funds on levels be- 
low the fourth grade. All, of course, had at least one program at the early 
childhood level, that is, prekindergarten through first grade. Table 2.3 
shows the different combinations of programs over prekindergarten, kindergarten, 
and first grade. 

2.3 Conduct and Reporting of Field Visits 

Each site visit was made by a team of two experienced interviewers, 
cue of them knowledgeable in program evaluation and the other in early child- 
hood education. In sites where much of the population was expected to 
be Spanish-speaking (Arizona and Texas), one member of the research team 
was Hispanic. Visits in each state lasted from five to fourteen days. In 
jost states, interviews at the stkte education agency were conducted first. 
These involved one or two days of discussions with chief state school officers 
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Table 2.3 

Early Childhood Title I Programs 
by Local Education Agency 
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or their representatives, Title I directors, and persons responsible for the 
administration and evaluation of early childhood Title I programs. We interviewed 
as wide a range of administrative personnel as possible in order to cover as 
many perspectives as we could. 

After interviews at the SEA, the research team vx^.ted each local edu- 
cation agency in that state for about two days. 2 In five states they were 
accompanied by an SEA representative. Each visit consisted in classroom 
observations and in-depth semi-strvctured interviews with a wide variety of 
staff—the school superintendent or his representative, the director of federal 
programs and the Title I director, project directors, evaluation staff, teachers, 
aides, and parents. Many interviews were held individually; some were done in 
groups. At the end of each site visit, we scheduled an "exit" session to resolve 
any questions that remained unanswered* to give those interviewed a chance 
to ask questions of us, and to thank officials for their help. 

All the interviews were semi-structured— that is, we fallowed no prede- 
termined format. Nevertheless, all field visitors were instructed to gather 
information on tae following seven topics:* 

1. Program Context 

2. Description of Program Goals and Structure 

3. Selection Procedures 

4. Parent Involvement 

5. Current Formal Evaluation Procedures 

6. Current Users and Uses of Information 

7. Needs, Capacities, and Incentives for 

Additional Evaluation Information. 

2 

In some of the smaller LEAs, one day was enough. In all n£ the larger, we 
extended our visit to three days. 

For a fuller description of these topics and the information sought within 
each, see appendix A. 
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While the topics were not necessarily taken up in this order, field researchers 
tried to obtain information relevant to each topic in each interview. 

Occasionally, interviews departed from the ideal. Because of the rela- 
tively short time spent in each LEA (generally two days), we often had 
no chance to interview parents. When we did, we usuallv spoke with only a 
few, generally in the presence of SEA or LEA staff. The parents we did inter- 
view were selected by LEA personnel, because they were official representatives 
of the local Parent Advisory Council, or were judged to be particularly active, 
or were simply the only parents available at the time of our visit. For these 
reasons, our data likely do not fully represent parent perspectives on these 
programs . 

SEA representatives wexe often present at our interviews with LEA 
staff. While SEA-LEA relations generally seemed quite cordial, it is pos- 
sible that under such conditions LEA personnel may have be en somewhat less 
than candid,' especially on issues that might touch on their compliance with 
regulations. The sam? thing may hold for interviews with program staff that 
were Conducted in the presence of program directors. 

Finally, our observations of these programs were generally limited 
to issues of program delivery and evaluation. We did not examine program 
budgets, child records, or other administrative data that relate to compliance 
with official regulations. We tried to make very clear to all those interviewed 
that such issues were beyond the scope of our study. 

None of our interviews were recorded. Instead, field visitors took 
notes on interviews and their observations. At the end of field visits, 
or where possible at the end of each day of interviewing, they dictated field 
visit reports, organized according to the seven topics mentioned above. 
After the reports were typed, they were reviewed by at least one senior staff 
member at Huron, and field visitors were asked to clarify ambiguities or fill 
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in gaps. In addition, field visitors were asked to obtain any available 
written. descriptions of ECT I programs and^ evaluations. From the field 
reportr and other material, ^ase summaries for each state and LEA visited 
were dratted and sent to thi. relevant officials for their review. They 
were then edited and are appended to this report. 

2.4 Analyzing and Generalizing from Field Research Data 

In preparing this report we have drawn on three t>pes of information. 
First is general literature on title I and early childhood education. 
Much of this was summarized and analyzed in the first phase of our pro- 
ject (Haney, et al., 1978), but additional literature has come to our 
"attention since. Second is information gathered in field research, in the 
form of both field visit reports and the case summaries prepared from them. 
Third are written descriptions of ECT I programs acquired by our field staff. 
Ideally, all three types of information would have been available on all of tte 
programs treated in this report. In fact, however, our coverage is less even. 
As mentioned, field visitors did not always have access to all the informants 
we would have liked to talk to. Also, the amount of written information available 
on ECT I /programs varied markedly across LEAs. 

In 'analyzing the information we obtained on the ECT I programs we 
visited, we simply compared information across all relevant cases on particular 
issues—for example, grade levels served or selection procedures. We tried 
to jwte both general patterns with regard to particular issues, and exceptions 
to those patterns. Before describing the findings from this analysis (chapter 3) 
we should reiterate a note of caution. It should be kept in mind in reading 
this report that the Title I programs we visited were selected precisely because 
they did have ECT I projects or components. Therefore, the frequency of particu- 
lar types of ECT I programs or practices reported here cannot safely be generalized 
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to the broader population of Title I programs. 

Nevertheless, we are confident that our study encompasses a fairly wide 
spectrum of current £CT I programs throughout the country. Also, we are con- 
fident that we have a fairly accurate and complete description f of services 
delivered and evaluation practices in the sites we visited. Our practice of 
sending case summaries to, state and local officials for review helped to in- 
sure accuracy. We are somewhat less confident about the comprehensiveness 
and validity of information directly pertinent to Title I rules and regula- 
tions—such as selection procedures, needs assessment, Parent Advisory Coun- 
cils, and use of evaluation results— for two* reasons. First, several of 
these issues bear directly on compliance with Title I regulations. We inten- 
tionally did not inquire into these issues, Xest local personnel take our 
visits as efforts by state 6r federal Title I officer, to monitor compliance. 
The second reason why our information on these issues is limited is that we 
could not directly observe participant selection, needs assessment, Parent 
Advisory Councils and. use of evaluation information. Our findings on these 
issues are thus basek\strictly on the descriptions and observations of those 
we 'interviewed and on pertinent written material. 
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CHAPTER 3. DESCRIBING EARLY CHILDIIOOn TITI^ 1 PROGRAMS 

3. 1 Introduction s . 

3.2 Variables for Describing ECT I Projects 

3.3 Description of ECT I Programs 

3.3.1 Prekindergarten Projects 

3.3.2 First Grade Programs 

3.3.3 Kindergarten Programs 
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3.1 Introduction 

In attempting to describe ECT I projects and programs, we first considered 
existing classifications of early childhood and early elementary educational 
programs. These included: 

- SRI International's classifica \on of Follow Through models, 

- Harvard Crmter for Educational Policy Research's (1971) 
description c>£ Title I projects, 

- White et al.'s (1973) classification of compensatory 
education programs, 

- Kohlberg's (1968) differentiation of educational programs 
in terms of their theoretical base, 

- BisselTs (1971) description of Head Start Planned 
Variation models, 

- Weikart's (1971) classification of preschool projects,, 

- Bussis and Chittenden's (1970) categories for describing 
elementary programs, 

- Mayer's (1971) classification of preschool projects. 

These classification schemes encompass a wide range of characteristics of early 
education programs, including philosophy, goals, organization, and roles played 
by child, teacher and parent. Nevertheless, we decided that none of them taken 
individually would be adequate for describing ECT I programs. None of them 
directly takes into account til of the major ways in which we found ECT I 
programs and projects to vary. Indeed, even taken together these schemes do 
not encompass all of the important dimensi as of ECT I activity. 

However, the review of classifi cations was useful in suggesting a number 
of variables salient to any descriptive effort. These are discussed briefly 
in the next section. Readers interested in more detailed descriptions are 
referred to Appendix B of this chapter. 
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3.2 Variables for Describing ECT I Projects 1 
Grade Level 

Prekindergarten . These are instructional activities that occur 
during the year or years before .kindergarten. Tbey are part of 
the elementary school program and are under the direction of a 
professionally qualified teacher. In most cases the classes 
are for four-year-olds. In some they include programs for two-, 
three- and/or four-year-olds. 

Kindergarten . These are programs that provide educational experience 
for children one year before first grade. 

First Grade . These are programs that follow kindergarten. They 
are often the first step of the required school academic sequence. 

Goals and Objectives . These are the overall program aims as listed on 

applications and evaluation reports and described to our field research 

teams. 

Subject- specific objectives . These are objectives related to 
reading, reading readiness* language arts, or mathematics* 

Developmental objectives . These are objectives for progress 
in broad developmental areas such as social, emotional, 
psychomotor, cognitive, and language acquisition. 

Primary Program Recipient « 

Chi Id- centred programs . These programs I only with the 
child. 

Parent programs . These programs deal with educational activities 
for parents, hoping to influence children indirectly through them. 

Parent and child programs . These programs identify the skills and 
abilities the children need to succeed in school, then devise 
coordinated instruction plans for parents and child to work 
together toward them. 

s Program Locus . Early childhood projects may be center- or classroom-based, 

home-based, or a combination of the two. 

Frequency . This refers to the number of times per week or month 

the prograa meets. * 

Si 

2,i 
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Duration . Duration refers to the amount of instruction time planned for 

each teaching sessior. 

Staf f -Chi Id Ratio, This is the ratio of regularly available staff to 
children as reported by program personnel. 

Instructional Organization 

Self-contained classrooms . Children and teachers spend most or all 
of the school day together in various work and play activities. 

Extended day programs . These provide supplementary instruction 
periods after the regular school day has ended. 

Pull-out pro crams . Selected children are taken from their regular 
classroom for short periods (usually less than one hour) on a 
regular basis. 

Floating teachers . Instead of taking Title-!-eligible children 
from their classes, some programs elect to send an instructional 
specialist into the classrooms. 

Resource rooms . These are equipped with materials relevant to a 
special subject area. They differ from pull-out programs in that 
the entire class visits the resource room, not just the Tide-1- 
eligible children. 

Home visits . These are regular teaching sessions for parents and 
children in their home. 

Parent groups * These may be discussion and/or instruction sessions 
that allow parents to talk with other parents, offering mutual 
support as well as instruction. 

Title I Instructional Staff . 

Teachers 

Classroom aides 

Special subject teachers 

Special subject aides 

Resource teachers 

Resource center aides 

Home visitors 
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3.3 Description of ECT I Programs 

The results of both our field research and the literature review suggest 
that there are major differences in Title I first-grade, ergarten, and pre- 
kindergarten projects. Starting with the prekindergarten, we will discuss each 
of them in turn. 

3.3.1 Prekindergarten Projects . Tabl$ 3.1 summarizes our data on the 
characteristics of the prekindergarten projects we visited. 1 We found that 
prekindergarten projects tend to be alike in several ways. First, most are 
separate entities only peripherally related to programs in later grades. 
Many originated under other funding sources (Title III, state compensatory 
education funds, Head Start, or, Community Action Programs) and then were 
assumed under Title I. Second, the main objectives of most ECT- I prekindergartens 
are to increase readiness in one or more academic subjects ^uch as language, 
reading, and aritluMtic. Most also address a wider range of developmental skills, 
including cognitive, social, psychomotor, gross motor, organizational, and 
attitudinal. The former are often specified in detail; the latter are usually 
vaguely expressed. Since the overriding long-term objective of virtually all 
Title I prekindergarten programs is to prepare children for school entry and 
to prevent academic deficits, pre-academic readiness skills are among every 
project's goals. However, readiness is often broadly defined and implemented 
within a developmental and social context. A sample of typical prekindergarten 
program objectives is presented in Table 3.2. There seemed to be a tension be- 
tween ensuring academic readiness as discussed in program documents and general 
developmental goals articulated by program personnel . The issues underlying 
this tent ion are discussed in chapter 7. 

because we did not use representative samples, we cannot make firm inferences 
from these findings about the national frequency of the various program types. 
At the same time, because the sample was deliberately chosen to include as wide 
a range of program activity as possible, this study is useful in defining the 
range of programs that constitute ECT I program universe. 
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Structural Characteristics of the Prekindergarten Projects 
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Tabl« 3,2 A Sample of ECT I Prekindergarten Goals 
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Third, all the prekindergarten programs we visited stress home-school 
coordination. Although a few projects concentrate on the child, most focus 
on parent and child together. Generally, the younger the child, the greater 
the eaph*sis on the parents 9 role. Program personnel believe that parents 
can be their child's best teachers, and parent education is usually a major 
program component. The goal of most ECT I parent education activities is to 
change parental knowledge, attitudes, and functioning toward their child and 
toward the education system. Program personnel encourage parents both to 
take a more active and direct role in educating their child, and to become 
more involved in the child 1 s school program. The nature of parent edu- 
cation programs, their goals and objectives, and implementation issues are 
considered further in chapter 9. Most prekindergarten programs were center- 
based or home-based; in several LEAs the program included both a home-based 
and a center-based project. 

Center-based projects . , Most of the prekindergartens we visited are 
classrooir Based housed either in the public schools or in nearby church or 
public facilities. Most classes meet daily for two and a half to three hours; 
a few have all -day programs. Classes are self-contained and teachers are given, 
considerable latitude in what and how they teach. As one administrator said, 
"We make resources available but they decide what they are going to teach. 19 
In large LEAs with more than one prekindergarten class, a project coordinator 
usually assumes responsibility for curriculum consistency and quality control. 
Prekindergarten classes are usually staffed by certified teachers and at least 
one aide. Most aides are paraprofe«sionals, although one program employed 
eligible but unemployed teachers; some programs also use parent aides. 
Classes are small. In the sites we visited, twenty was the official maximum, 
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and groups were often smaller. Program staff in several sites reported 
both high absentee rates and high population mobility. The combination of 
small classes and high absenteeism reduced the adult: child ratio in many 
classes from the planned 1:10 to 1:6 or 1:7 and thus increased the intensity 
of the program. Most projects have their own room, although some share 
space with other groups. For example, in two LEAs, several prekindergarten 
classes are housed in church Sunday School rooms that are used for church 
activities on weekends. In another, afternoon prekindergarten classes share 
rooms with morning kindergartens. 

In most prekindergartens, we found a wealth of material organized 
into interest or activity areas with varying degrees of imagination and skill. 
The material reflects both academic and general developmental goals. A typical 
classroom includes a housekeeping area (equipped, for example, with a stove, 
a refrigerator, and a small table, as well as pots, pans, dishes, and the like), 
a dress-up or make-believe area with costumes, a block area* an area in which 
trucks, cars, and other large vehicles are ready for use, and a science or nature 
area. There is also a manipulative area (vith toys for stringing, stacking, 
lacing, matching, and other skills requiring manual dexterity and the coordinated 
use of eyes and hands); a puzzle area, and a library or reading area. Word 
and number games, stoties, signs, and other activities involving the use of 
symbols are co«wn. In some of the more elaborately equipped classrooms, 
reading machines and tape recorders are available for independent use. In most 
classes, children move freely from area to area; in some they are encouraged 
to plan their activities by specifying where they will play for certain periods 
of the day. 

36 
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Finally, only a few of the center-based prekindergarten projects we 
saw have adopted a curriculum developed elsewhere. Several have adapted other 
programs to what they regard as the unique needs of their population, and 
many have written their own programs. 

Home-based projects . These projects derive from the mother-child 
interaction programs of the late 1960s, such as the Verbal Interaction Proie<*t 
(Levenstein, 1971) and the Far West Laboratory's Toy Lending Library (Nimnicht, 
1970) . Most have changed the material and sequences of these programs and 
added activities of their own. Th& goals of home-visit projects are twofold: 
to improve parents 9 ability to teach their child, and to increase the child 9 s 
readiness for school. Readiness is in most cases defined broadly and includes 
not only academic skills but also social competence, behavioral organization, 
perceptual motor skills, and language development. 

Teachers/home visitors meet regularly with parents and children in 
their homes. Visits may take place as often as once a week. They usually 
last for forty-five minutes to an hour, and include two kinds of activities: 
direct instruction for the child, and parent instruction. They may also 
involve general conversation a»bout issues of interest to parent or teacher. 
The home visitor generally brings toys and teaching materials to the lesson. 
These may include a simple puzzle, a letter recognition game, a counting game, 
scissors, crayons, paper, and a book. The home visitor invites the child 
to work with her or him and urges the parent to watch. Some home visitors 
involve the parent continuously; others allow her to remain an observer. 
The home visitor reviews with the child what he or she has done since the 
previous lesson and then introduces new material . Concurrently, she or he 
explains to the parent what she is doing and points out teaching techniques 
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that the mother might use. When she has completed her scheduled activities 
or when the child seems to be tiring, the home visitor turns her attention 
to the mother* She reviews what she has done, suggests additional activities, 
reinforces the mother's own skill, and generally serves as a resource for t}ie 
mother. 

For example, in one home visit we attended, the home visitor had been 
^ working with the child and mother for several weeks on letter recognition. 

She spent^the first part of her visit playing a game in which the child 
turned over a letter, matched it to. a model, and told its name. Next, 
she and the child read an alphabet book together, identifying each letter 
that appeared and discussing the names of the pictures on each page. She 

frequently drew the mother into the conversation to show her pictures or 

< 

ask her to name objects. When they finished the story, she talked about the 
places the mother might find letters to talk about (cereal boxes, signs, 
and the like). Finally, the mother produced a large alphabet chart she had 
been coloring all week. This home visitor had left such a chart with each 
family she visited. She proposed that, when finished, they be laminated 
and used as wall decorations. 

Most home visit programs were for three-year-olds, although a few 
included four-year-olds. We found them in both rural and urban communities. 
In several rural LEAs, home-based projects served families in outlying areas 
for whom transportation problems precluded regular school attendance. 

Several home-visit projects were only one component of a larger 
prekindergarten program. Some LEAs had both a home-visit project and a 
center-based project. In most cases, families moved from the home project 
to the school project when their child became four years old. In several 
LEAs, hoae-based project* served only the most needy children— those who 
had the lowest screening scores or were judged by program personnel to be most 
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in need. In a *ew cases, the children were simultaneously enrolled in the 

home-based projects and a Title I (or otherwise funded) center-based program. 

We visited one home-based project that was quite different from those 

2 

described above. This LEA used a very early ANISA model and stressed' 
growth and development of the total organism: physical , emotional, and intel- 
lectual. It was by far the most comprehensive program we visited, representing 
the first effort in one community to develop a system capable of providing a 
basic education and health and social services directly to families with 
children up to five years of age. Unlike those in most home-based projects, 
the home visitors in this project were professional teachers. One was ui 
advanced doctoral student at a nearby univ.sity. Another had recently 
completed her graduate work. Teachers made home visits in pairs. One teacher 
concentrated on the mother while the other worked with the child. In every 
visit, specific educational objectives were to be fulfilled by having parents 
and child complete daily homework assignments together. Both teachers kept 
detailed records on what had been done, what the perceived needs were, and 
what future activities should be planned. 

Miscellaneous Prekindergarteri Projects . We saw a few prekindergarten 
projects that diverged from* the two predomipant types described above. One 
is a certer-based parent -child program that offers weekly classes for four-year- 
ol<M and their parents. Meetings were scheduled at times convenient for parents; 
for example, one class met in the evening so that fathers and working mothers 
could attend. The program evolved from the JDRP -validated program in St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, which is part of th# National Diffusion Network. As with other 
parent-child programs, the goals are twofold: to prepare children for school 
entry, and to help parents become better teachers of their own children. 

^The root word ANISA. com* fron aeans "Tree of Lift." The AN ISA aodel represents 
a comprehensive theory of huaan development, with imp licet ions for curriculum, 
teaching, administration, and evaluation. For a description of the ANISA aodel, 
see Jordan, 1973. 
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During the first half of each class, parents and> children work together. 
The room is arranged into six activity centers related to skill areas defined 
in the curriculum. A teacher and three aides facilitate the children's 
activities and explain their potential to parents. After a refreshment 
break at about midpoint, parents move to ^discussion groups while children 
remain in the classroom. If anything, the latter half of the children's 
sessions involved more' direct instruction in reading and math readiness 
activities than the first. Y 

3J3.2 First Grade Programs . Table 3.3 summarizes our data on the 
first grade programs we visited. We see several common features. First, 
all the ECT I first grade programs were child-focused and center-based. 
Second, most provided direct instruction daily or almost daily for somewhat 
less than an hour at a time. Third, Title I instruction was usually pro- 
vided by a special subject or resource teacher. Fourth, in terms of goals 
and objectives, first grade programs are quite different from their pre- 
kindergarten counterparts. Both the espoused goals and actual program 
practice relate almost exclusively to subject matter— usually in the 
area of reading, but sometimes also in language arts and matnematics. A 
very few alsd have objectives in other areas, e.g., social and psychomotor 
development . 

There are also important differences among projects. One of these is 
the way in which services* are organized. We found two main strategies: 
pull-out projects, where ; children are taken from their regular classroom 

for special instruction; and projects in which children received special 

«> 

instruction within regular classroom activities (through the use of classroom 

aides, floating or traveling. teachers, learning centers). 

j 

Pull-outs . Pull-out projects were more common than any other kind, 

a finding that is consistent with the recent NIE investigation of the effect 

r 

of services on student development (Frechtling, 1977). Pull-out programs are 
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Table 3.3 (continued) 
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remedial in intent. Children are selected 1/ classroom teachers and Title I 
personnel on the basis of certain deficits and are grouped with other 
children wno need the same level of instruction in a common area. Ideally, 
pull-out instruction should supplement and be consistent with the child's 
regular school program. In fact, coordination between classroom teachers and 
Title I staff is often a major challenge. This topic is discussed further 
in chapter 8. 

The pull-out groups we observed vary in size from one to cen. 
Children leave their class and go to a resource room, laboratory, or other 
designated area. In most LEAs, special -subject teachers provide remedial 
instruction. In a few, pull-out teachers are former classroom teachers, some 
of whom have taken extra courses in reading or mathematics . There seemed 
to be no uniform standards to distinguish "specialists 1 ' from other teachers. 

Instruction methods varied. Many teachers worked from criterion-referenced 
skills checklists. Some relied on their own sense of the child's progress, 
perhaps on the basis of informal checklists and with no apparent rational 
sequence of activities. Material ranged from programmed instruction kits, 
like DISTAR or the Peabody Language Kit, to teacher-developed language 
experience activities. 

Pull-out programs were organized in various way. In one .LEA, Title I 
children were a distinct subset of the first grade class. They left their 
classroom as a group twice a day and received reading and mathematics instruc- 
tion for about forty-five minutes each in separate classrooms. Then they 
returned to their room to work and play with their non-Title- I peers. Title 
I instruction was based on skills sequences defined in basal curricula. 
The material differed from the reading and mathematics texts used in class. 

In another site, Title I first grade children left tne room singly or 
in pairs. Special instruction periods were short— about 26 to 30 minutes— 
but directly related to needs identified in regular classroom activities. 
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For example, most of the first grade children were working on phonetic word 
analysis. Title I pull-out activities centered on the letter sounds that 
the children found particularly difficult. 

In general, pull-out programs ar<* preferred in LEA* where compliance 
is an issue. Pull-outs are seen as clearly supplementary to the district's 
overall education program. One SEA official encouraged them because they 
eliminated potential compliance conflicts. 'They're the best way to keep 
your coattail* clean/ 9 he said. On the other hand, some LEA staff were 
less sanguine about pull-outs, for several reasons. Scheduling was often a 
problem, particularly utien a single teacher worked in inore than one school. 
Coordinating the times when the teacher was available witii other activities, 
such as physical education, music class, anc *unch, often made convenience 
rather than educational need the gr . Ang crtierion. Some LEA personnel 
criticized pull-out programs because they take children away from classroom 
activities laiat they also need, such as story time or art, so that the 
larger education ncds were sacrificed to specific skill acquisition. 
Another concern was e^ressed by a teacher in a pull-out project whose 
instruction material differed from classroom material. He felt that 
children "who need a lot of direction and consistency cannot cope with two 
s</ts of expe<*+ vtion?. Trying to do so results in problems absorbing either/' 
Finally, several people feared that pulling children out of regular class 
activities stigmatised them. Although this was probably less problematic 
in first grade than in later grades, they were sensitive to the potential 
harm. 

Mains treaming . We observed mainstream techniques including teacher aides, 
floating teachers, special interest areas, resource rooms, and multi-age groupings. 
Teacher aide programs provided the services of an aide, usually a paraprofessional , 
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for most of the school day. In many cases, the aide was responsible for 
routine and maintenance activities (e.g. correcting homework, supervising snack 
time, taking children to the lavatory, and the like), thus freeing the teacher for 
instruction and program planning. Elsewhere, the aide was also a teacher. 
For example, in one LEA, all aides had received intensive in-service training 
in the DISTAR reading program, and both teacher and aide taught reading and 
language, thus effectively doubling the amount of instruction each day. 
Because of the constant flow of activity and interaction between children, 
teachers, and aides, we could not assess the duration and frequency of supple- 
mentary instruction, or be sure that the services were aimed at Title I child- 
ren. On the other hand, our observations strongly suggest that the presence 
of a teaching aide enables teachers to provide a richer and more varied pro- 
gram. 

A second way of delivering Title I services to first grade children was 
to have a subject specialist come to the classroom. The special, floating, 
or traveling teacher worked for short periods with Title I children while the 
classroom teacher continued with the rest of the group. LEAs reported using 
this method for two very different reasons. One was to avoid *the potential 
negative effects of labeling children (see Hobbs, 1976, for a full discussion 
of these issues}. Another was lack of space: no rooms were available for 
additional laboratories or special education centers. 

A third way of organizing instruction within the mainstream of classroom 
activities was to establish learning centers. In each classroom, material 
and activities were organized around a topic or problem, for example, in a 
science area there might be a desert terrarium. Accompanying it would be 
suggested activities including the use of reference material for background 
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information; observation: experiments; record keeping, and the like. Children 
worked on tasks they could do and developed additional skills with the help 
of the teacher and/or aide. In some classes, children had to spend a certain 
amount of time at each certer each day; in others, the choice of activity was 
left to the child. 

Finally, we observed two first grade projects that used special subject 
resource rooms. In these schools, the entire first grade regularly went to 
the resource room. There they worked in groups on tasks selected according 
to interest and instructional need and, ideally, coordinated with regular 
classroom activities. Resource room personnel (a teacher or aide) planned 
activities and made material available to children. They then worked with 
Title I children on their specific learning tasks. 

The resource 706ms and interest centers in many ways captured the optimal 
elements of ail methods. They made available in one place skill-specific and 
interesting material to facilitate instruction according to individual need. 
Supplementary personnel were on hand to instruct children and to consult with 
teachers. Children worked on tasks suited to their needs and abilities 
without the social stigma of being removed from their classrooms. Unfortunately, 
scheduling conflicts and limits on space and personnel were a constraint. 
In the two LEAs that had them, resource rooms were available in only a few 
schools; and A ere they were an extension of an upper grade program and used by 
first grade classes on a space-available basis. When conflicts arose, it 
was clear that older children had priority. 

3.3.3 Kindergarten Programs . Title I kindergartens are less homogeneous 
than first grade or prekindergarten projects. Their structure seems to depend 
on what other projects exist within the LEA. Where there are no Title I 
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prekindergarten projects and no state or local kindergartens, Title I kindergartens 
are usually independent projects. They have sel ^-contained classrooms and are similar 
in many ways to ECT I prekindergartens described previously. In other cases, the 
Title I kindergarten is the first step in, for example, a kindergarten-to-grade- 
three reading progTam, and resembles a downward extension of first grade programs. 

Organizationally, these kindergartens deliver services through pull-outs, 
extended day projects, or mainstream kindergartens. Table 3.4 summarizes the 
data on the kindergartens we visited, including both independent and multi-grade 
programs . 

Independent Kindergarten Projects . These projects generally meet daily for three 
to five hours. They have their own classrooms and operate as autonomous units. 
As in prekindergartens, the classes are small, averaging less than twenty children. 
Each class has a full-time teacher and often an aide. The goals of these self- 
contained classes resemble those of prekindergarten programs. There is emphasis 
on developing social skills and preparing children to work together successfully 
in classrooms. However, pre-academic skills may be stressed somewhat mord than 
in a prekindergarten project; commercial reading readiness programs are more 
prevalent for example. At the same time, the physical organization of the class- 
room often resembled that of the prekindergarten programs we had visited. The 
interaction between play and learning was still a central concept. 

Kindergarten as Part of Early Elementary Grade Programs . These are 
downward extensions of later multi-grade programs, and the first step of such 
a sequence. Hence, their goals tend to be more similar to those of the later- 
grade programs than to those of prekindergarten projects. They are generally 
more remedial in focus than independent kindergarten programs, and their content 
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is organized around subject areas or into specific skill areas such as holding 
and using a pencil . 

1) Pull-out projects . Only a few LEAs have Title I kindergarten pull- 
outs. Where they occur, there is also a pull-out program for first grade and up f 
and implementation practices are similar. Uusally a special-subject teacher 
takes a few kindergarten students aside for remedial instruct mi in language 
acquisition and use, reading readiness} cr mathematics. It seemed to us that 
general language acquisition and use was stressed more heavily in kindergarten 
than in first grade. Language arts seemed more important than reading readiness 
at this grade level. 

2) Extended day projects . Instead of removing Title I children from 
regular classroom activities, supplementary teaching takes place after school. 
For example, Title- I -eligible students attend the state or district kindergarten 
in the morning, remain in school for lunch, and attend a Title I session in the 
afternoon. The group in the supplementary session is usually smaller than the 
full kindergarten class and the staff: child ratio is low. In most cases teachers 
and aides are the same for both groups. 

As with pull-out projects, the rationale for extended day projects is 
that greater exposure should lead to greater gains. Thus, afternoon sessions t 
to resemble morning sessions but with smaller groups. In the sites we visited, 
basic curriculum goals were shared coanon to Title I and regular programs, on the 
theory that tv these kids are behind, and if a little kindergarten is good, more 
is better." (ECT~1 kindergarten teacher}. 

3) Mainstream programs . In these programs additional personnel, usually 
aides, assisted classroom teachers in instructing Title I children. These extra 
resources were usually available for the full duration of the regular kindergarten 
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program. In some classes, the aides shared teaching responsibilities and actually 
instructed individual children or small groups. In others, they fulfilled clerical 
and maintenance tasks, thus freeing teachers to teach* 
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4.1 Introduction 

In di .cribing .evaluation practice in ECT I programs, it is useful to 
distinguish the annual assessment of program effectiveness required by Title I 
from evaluation activities initiated by LEAs. In this chapter we first discuss 
the strategies LEAs use for the required annual assessment of the impact of ECT I 
programs on children's progress. Next we consider the varied additional evalua- 
tion activities' spawned at the LEA level to meet the need for particular informa- j 
tion about ECT I programs. ThW?e include development of program. descriptions, 
process studies, and longitudinal studies. Interestingly, these supplementary 
activities are -often not mentioned in the LEAs annual Title I evaluation reports. 
In the following section, we comment on the resources available to LEAs for 
evaluations— both the administrative structure for implementing evaluations 
and the technical qualifications of those charged with conducting them. The 
chapter concludes with a description, based on our field research, of the 
reported usefulness of evaluation information at the Jtate and local level. 

4.2 Required Evaluations 

LEAs are required to conduct annual outcome evaluations on all ECT I pro- 
grams. However, neither federal legislation and regulations nor SEA guide- 
lines specify the evaluation design, the tests, or the ways results must be 
« reported. Thus the difficult task of identifying procedures and selecting 
instruments for evaluating ECT^l programs falls to the LEAs. In our field 
research we found that procedures varied from state to state and often from 
LEA to LEA within a given state. There were substantive differences in the 
technical aspects of evaluations as well as in the ability and qualifications 
of the staff who conducted them. 

4.2.1 Research Design . The most consistent feature of the evaluation 
practices we observed was in the kinds of design used. Most LEAs use a 
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single-group pretest-posttest design. A few use a posttest-only strategy. 
In both cases, outcome data were obtained only for the children receiving 
Title I services. A few LEAs used control-group designs. One 1EA used a 
prjtest-posttest control group to assess the short- term impact of its 
extended-day kindergarten program project. The control group consisted of 
Title I eligible children in Title I eligible schools having no Title I 
extended-day kindergarten program. The control-group children, therefore, 
were. enrolled only in the regular district half-day kindergarten program. 

Of those LEAs using pretest-posttest designs, most administer the pretest 
in the fall and the posttest in the spring. For many, the pretest serves both 
for selection and as an evaluation data point. Some LEAs use spring screening 
to select eligible prekindergarten and kindergarten children for the next 
year. In these communities, the spring screening test results are often also 
used as the pretest baseline data for assessing the impact of the following 
year's Title I program. 

In most kindergarten and prekindergarten programs we visited, the same 
test insttuemnt is used for lc*h pretext and posttest. In first gra-.'e, however, 
readiness tests are sometimes used as pretest measures and achievement tests 
as posttest me&sures. 

4.2.2 Instruments Used for Evaluating Programs . There is considerable 
diversity in the instruments used to assess program impact. Table 4.1 lists 
the published tests currently employed for evaluating the ECT I programs\e 
visited. The information is broken down by grade level and type of test. 
We have grouped test types as general readiness tests, individual intelligence 
tests, achievement batteries, language-specific achievement tests, bilingual 
tests, and miscellaneous tests. Unfortunately, we often found it difficult to 
know exactly which tests were used, only brief incomplete test titles are indicated 
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Table 4.1 

Tests Used for .Evaluation of ECT I Projects 



General Readiness Tests 



ABC Readiness 

Bochm Test of Basic Concepts' 



CaldWell Cooperative Preschool Inven tory fCPI) 
CIRCUS f 



Meeting Street Screening Test 



Metropolitan Readin ess Test (MRT) 



Santa Clara Inventory of Developmental Tasks 



Screening Test of A c ademic Readiness fSTAR) 



Test of Basic Experiences (T0BE1 



Walker Readiness Test 



Pre-| 
K 



Individual Intelligence 
Tests 



Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 
Denver Developmental Screening Test 



Goodenough Draw-A-Man 



McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities 
Featoo dy Picture Vocabulary Test 



Sloason Intelligence Test 



Achievement Batteries 



Reading or Language 
Specific Achievement 
Tests 



Bilingual 



California Achievement Test (CAT) 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
Iowa Tes t of Basic Skills (ITES 



Metropolitan Achievement Test QWTT 
Peabody Individual Achievement Test 



(CTBS) 



Stanford Early School Achievement Test (SESAff 



Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) 



0_ 

0 



Carrow Screening Test for Auditory Comprehension 
of Language 



Dolch 



Languag 
Basic S: 



lght Words 



Gates MacGmitie Reading Test 



Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 



Bilingual Syntax Measure 



1 



1 

T 



Perceptual Motor 



Beery Buktenlca Test of Visual Motor Integration 



Socio- emotional 



Gumpgookies 



0 1 0 



Number of tests used 



19 



13 



16 
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in the application and evaluation information from the sites and in our 
field notes. Tn summarizing test use we occasionally had to guess; therefore, 
we caution the reader against assigning too much importance to the frequencies 
given. We reiterate our early caveat that these data are best viewed as 
suggestive of the range of measures currently used; they should not be inter- 
preted as indicators of the frequency of use. Moreover, many LEAs use more 
than one instrument to evaluate their programs. Therefore, the frequency 
counts on the various instruments total more than the number of sites visited. 

Examination of these data suggests some interesting points. First, a wide 
range of tests is u«ed for ECT I program evaluation. This is consistent with 
the finding reported in the literature review for FY 1976 State Title I 
Evaluation Reports (Haney, 1978). 

Second, looking at the tescs by substantive area, we find that nine tests 
may be classified as general readiness tests, five as individual intelligence 
cests, eight as language-specific achievement tests, two as bilingual language 
achievement tests, and one as a test of visual motor integration. If we group 
the general achievement batteries with language -specific achievement tests, we 
find that sixteen different achievement tests are being used to evaluate the 
ECT I programs in our sample. In addition (not shown in the table), seventeen 
of the twenty-nine LEAs we visited have developed their own criterion-referenced 
tests in language and/or reading and use these for both program evaluation and 
student diagnosis. 

Third, there is only one standardized test used to measure socio-emotional 
development, and only one that assesses psychomotor skills. Similarly, we found 
only limited LEA efforts at developing criterion-referenced checklists in these^ 
domains. Two projects had created checklists of : -ial development, on- a 
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.test of motor skills. This basically confirms the findings of the literature 
review (fianey, 1978) on the paucity of adequate measures in these areas. The 
paradox is that, although many projects include goals in these areas as 
essential components, they do not formally evaluate them. Our interviews with 
program personnel at all levels indicate that there is widespread concern 
about the dearth of adequate material in these areas, Haney, summarizing 
the work of Buros (1972), Hoepfher et al. (1976), Johnson and Bommarito (1971), 
Johnson (19^ S) , and Walker (1973), suggests that in recent years more work 
has been done to develop tests for young children in the areas of sensory 
perception, cognitive style, cognitive processes, and socio-emotional develop- 
ment; but we found little evidence that LEAs are using these new tests. It is 
not clear whether they are unknown to people in the field or whether they have 
been considered and rejected for technical, logistic, or substantive reasons. 

Fourth, if we look at the tests in Table 4.1 by category and by grade 
level, we find that in first grade, achievement tests are most often used. 
Hie most prevalent tests at this grade level are part of a nationally normed 
test series: the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, the California Achievement 
Test, the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, and the Stanford Early School 
Achievement. These are all group-administered; in fact, at first grade we 
find few individually administered tests. At the prekindergarten level, on the 
other hand, the most often used tests are individually administered general 
readiness tests and intelligence tests. Various language-specific achievement 
tests are also used, but no single one predominates. As for kindergarten 
programs, they draw tests from all categories. Those that are the first level 
of multi-grade sequences with a subject-specific emphasis (e.g., a kindergarten- 
through- grade- six pull-out reading program) most frequently evaluate program 
effectiveness with achievement tests. Those with more broadly defined program 
objectives, for example task orientation and behavioral organization, tend to 
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evaluate their programs with general readiness or individual intelligence tests. 

4.2.3 Reporting Test Results . Several SEAs have required formats for 
reporting test results; others are more laissez faire. In the latter th^re 
seen* to be a wide variety of reporting methods. For example, in one state, 
a small LEA reported prekindergarten test scores in terms of mean gains in 

raw scores. Larger LEAs in the same state reported results for similar projects 
in terms of NCE gains. We found instances of the following reporting procedures 
for pretest-posttest designs using norm- referenced tests: mean gains scores, 
mean percentile rank improvement, average percentage of maximum possible gains, 1 
and NCE gains. For non -norm- referenced tests, results were usually reported 
in terms of mean gains in raw scores- Similarly, for pos<-test-only designs, 
projects reported outcomes in terms of mean posttest scores in age or grade 
equivalents, or percentage of pupils attaining some percentile, stanine, or 
grade equivalent criteria (for norm-referenced teots) ; or in the raw metric 
(for non-norm-referenced tests) . 

SEA representatives in several states said that they were looking for ways 
to bring evaluation and~repbrting procedures for ECT I programs into conformity 
with those in later grades. In other states, this didn't seem to be an issue. 
In general, even among state personnel we could discern no unanimity on 
desired formats for reporting results of early childhood evaluations. 

4.2.4 Program Descriptions . In addition to outcome evaluations, most 
states also require LEAs to present descriptive summaries of their programs. 
Although there seems to be a trend toward developing standard reporting forms, 

1 ln this case, for any individual, the maximum possible gain is define* as: 
maximum possible gain * maximum possible posttest score minus actual pretest 
score. A maximum possible gain score can be calculated for each individual and 
then averaged to yield an average maximum possible gain. Actual gains (actual 
posttest minus actual pretest) can then be expressed as a percentage of average 
i maximum possible gain. This method was used in only one LEA which we visited. 
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requirements still vary across states. Some seek information on the demo- 
graphic characteristics and resources of the community; others ask for a 
description of administrative procedures in implementing programs; and a few 
require both. More specific information— on topics such as criteria for 
determining school eligibility, number of eligible schools receiving services, 
needs assessment procedures, screening procedures for assuring parent participa- 
tion, and inservice staff training provisions— is also sometimes required. 
Rarely, however, are actual program characteristics described. Location of 
instruction, staffrchild ratio, instructional strategy, curriculum and pedagogical 
theory are largely unspecified. Moreover, prekindergarten, kindergarten, and 
first-grade programs are sometimes reported separately, sometimes together, 
and sometimes in various combinations with other programs. 

4.3 Optional Evaluation and Research Activities 

In addition to the required evaluations annually reported to SEAs, we 
found that a number of local education agencies conducted additional evaluations, 
initiated for local purposes and seldom reported to SEAs. Optional evaluations 
are generally conducted either in LEAs with a large and relatively sophisticated 
evaluation staff or where a nearby university provides supplementary resources. 

The aim of these activities was to shed light on what was happening in 
local programs (process evaluations) , on what happened to children as a result 
of program participation (longitudinal evaluations and case studies), or on rhe 
efficacy of alternative program practices (comparative analysis of various 
screening procedures or program components) . Optional evaluations address 
genera* questions such as "What are programs really doing?" ar.d "How can they 
do it better?" 

r— 
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4*3.1 Process Evaluations . Some of the LEAs we visited are conducting 
or have recently conducted process studies. However, process evaluation means 
different things to different evaluators. To give an idea of the variety of 
purposes, the dii/erences in scope and intensity, and the many ways of using 
information from these studies, a brief description of some of the process 
evaluations we observed may be useful. In one large LEA, trained evaluators 
monitor the activities of each prekindergarten class for one week twice a 
year. Using an extensive observation guide and interview questionnaire, they 
track the activities of twb children each day and follow up with interviews 
with teachers and parents. The in-depth multi-perspective profiles that 
result are summarized and used primarily for in-service staff training. They 
are viewed as major mechanisms for program improvement. At this site, the 
teachers, evaluators, and administrators we interviewed all expressed a 
great sense of involvement in this form of evaluation. 

In another large site, process evaluation is conducted in a broader but 
less detailed fashion. Two full-time evaluators do nothing but process studies. 
The purpose here seems to be to standardize program delivery in the many schools 
served by the LEA. Each year the evaluators select a random sample of Title I 
schools for study. Within these schools, all early childhood projects 
(kindergarten, in this case) are visaed in early winter and late spring. 
Approximately seventy to eighty classes are observed each year. Each evaluator 
visits and reports on from thirty-five to forty classrooms! The evaluation procedure 
combines classroom observations with teacher interviews. The winter observation 
session is about an hour long, and is followed by a five to fifteen-minute 
interview with the teacher. In the spring, the observation time is shorter 
and the interview longer. We could obtain no copies of observation or interview 
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protocols, but LEA evaluation staff reported that they focus on what is 
happening in the classroom, children's responses to instructional material, 
and teachers' classroom management. As in the previous example, the information 
gleaned is not reported to the SEA, but is used by the LEA for curriculum 
development and staff supervisory functions. 

Several LEAs described process evaluations conducted by parents, all using 
the same basic procedures -'Observations, interviews, and occasionally questionnaires 

District Parent Advisory Councils usually sponsor these activities. Results 
are reported first to the PAC, which in turn makes recommendations for future 
program practice. PAC reports are submitted to the district superintendent and 
used in the needs assessment that is submitted in the funding request for the 
next fiscal year. 

4.3.2 Longitudinal Evaluation . Although many of those we interviewed 
described the fundamental purpose of ECT I programs as preventing later educa- 
tional deficits, we found little concrete evidence on the long-term effects of 
ECT I programs. Many people associated with Title I acknowledged a need to 
document long-term program impact, and spoke somewhat wistfully of longitudinal 
studies that would follow a group of children from ECT I programs through elementary 
school. In addition to providing a more valid assessment of the true effective- 
ness ECT I, longitudinal evaluations were seen as being useful for justifying 
the continuation of projects and for improving practice. 

We found only a few local education agencies that are attempting or have 
attempted longitudinal evaluations. In a small LEA that allocated almost 
all of its Title I funds to a prekindergarten project, a primary program objective 
was "to increase intelligence as measured by an intelligence test." During the 
program year, children were given the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test both 
as pretest in the fall and as post test in the spring. Mean gains scores were 

in 
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reported as "substantial," although apparently no statistical analysis was 
done. After four years of program operation, all previous participants were 
again tested. Modest declines from the posttest were indicated (again without 
statistical analysis), although the average IQ for all groups tested remained 
some twelve points higher than at pretest. Moreover, the length of time students 
had been out of the prekindergarten program (evaluations had been conducted for 
four cohorts ranging from one to four years out) apparently no effect on 
the decrease in IQ. { 

A second question examined in this evaluation was the value of two years 
of participation in the ECT I preschool as compared with only one. Essentially, 
the same procedure was used, but with a very small group of six to eight 
children who had spent two years in the program. On the basis of thi^ evaluation, 
it was concluded that there was Tittle value in continuing the program in its 
present two-year form, and changes were made accordingly. 

Interestingly, this LEA--a rural community in a largely agricultural 
area with low family mobility — reported no sample attrition over five years. 
This is unusual, for in most of the L£As we visited, high family mobility is 
an issue of much concern. Clearly, in such districts it would be much more 
difficult to make a valid longitudinal study. 

Another longitudinal evaluation was conducted in a much larger LEA in 
another state. This district has collected and stored information on individual 
students since 1973, and uses it to see whether individual children eventually 
"test out" of Title I, when, and whether they later test back in. The concern 
in this community, and in several others, is that after the ECT I kindergarten 
program, children often tested too high to be eligible for a Title I first-grade 
program, but that by second or third grade they might fall behind and would 
again need remedial assistance. While results of this evaluation were not 
yet available, there was already much discussion--though not necessarily agreement- 
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on what ought to be done if "regression 11 occurs in significant numbers. Some 
of the administrative staff felt that the ECT I project ought to be discontinued, 
on the grounds that it has no long-term effects. Others felt that it should 
be maintained, but that special services should be provided at first grade 
to prevent regression. A third group argued that selection criteria at first 
grade should be changed so that children could continue to receive services 
even if their test scores were higher than the cut-off. (i.e., bottom thirty- 
third percentile) mandated by the state. 

Debates similar to the one described above are occurring in many LEAs and 
SEAs we visited. There often seem to be two firmly entrenched positions, one 
arguing for continuation of early childhood programs even in the absence of 
empirical evidence justifying them, and the other holding that they should be 
eliminated unless their efficacy can be firmly established by a valid evaluation. 
Some of the latter group would eliminate ECT I programs so as to free resources 
for what they regard as more pressing concerns, such as minimum-competency 
remedial programs in secondary school. While longitudinal evaluations hold 
great promise of generating information relevant to these discussions, logistic 
difficulties often preclude realization of their potential. These problems are 
discussed in some detail in chapter 12 of Bryk et al., (1978). We summarize here 
only the difficulties as they are preceived by SEA and LEA officials. 

Most were concerned with the feasibility of conducting longitudinal evalua- 
tions. Population mobility and hence attrition were often cited as deterrents. 
Program staff lamented the loss of children within a single year, not to mention 
long-term attrition. They maintained that even shor^-term pretest-posttest 
evaluations were difficult to conduct because so many children moved fit>m school 
to school. They were far from optimistic about retaining enough students over 
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several years to analyze long-term effects. In fact, at one LEA, a prekindergarten 
teacher was attempting to locate ECT I students from previous years. She had 
great difficulty, and actually found very few. 

Cost and lack of adequate personnel resources were also mentioned as 
reasons for not starting, or in some cases for dropping, longitudinal evaluations. 
People feared that the costs of tracing graduates of ECT I projects, testing, 
analyzing data, and simply coordinating such a study would substantially cut 
down the number of children that ECT I projects could serve or would impair 
the quality of services. 

4,3.3 Analysis of Program Components . Identifying optimal service delivery 
strategies was mentioned in several places that we visited. People at all 
levels of service and administration were concerned that they make the best 
use of the resources available. As a result, program personnel have changed 
the program structure- -for example, by adding parent education components, 
moving from church and community sit^s to the public schools, increasing or 
decreasing the number of years children receive prekindergarten services, 
changing the grade levels at which services are available, and the like. ' 
In most cases, these decisions were based either on expediency (e.g., availability 
of space) or on informal judgments of program efficacy. In a few instances, 
however, LEAs have begun formal efforts to evaluate the effectiveness of alterna- 
tive program practices. 

For example, one LEA compared the short-term effects of a center-based 
prekindergarten program with those of a home-visit parent-child program. In 
addition, the evaluators included in their design a control group of Title I 
eligible children for whom no preschool program was available. Using a pretest- 
posttest strategy, they compared gains scores across groups on four separate 
tests. The results indicated that both preschool programs produced gains on 
at least two of the four tests. The center-based treatment group, however, 
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showed significantly greater gains than did the home-visit program. As a 
result of the evaluation, the community dropped the home-visit program but 
continued the center-based prekindergarten. 

The question of choosing between a home-based and a center-based 
prekindergarten program had arisen in another LEA that we visited. Here, a 
process study of the home-visit program was conducted, which led to a similar 
conclusion. Further comments on this study are presented in section 4.6.3 of 
this report. 

Another large LEA is conducting a complex study of the relative efficacy 
of various service components of Title I. The LEA staff identified a set of 
core services judged essential to the ECT I programs. These include reading 
and mathematics aides, material for resource laboratories, parent volunteers 
ii. the classroom, program assistants, in-service staff training, and eyeglasses 
and clothing for children who need them. These services are provided in all 
ECT I programs included in the study. Additional services are of four types: 
1) more extensive pupil personnel services; 2) additional kindergarten aides; 
3) a combination of parent aides and cultural enrichment activities; and 4) 
more emphasis on staff in-service sessions and teacher support. Each Title I 
school has been randomly assigned to a combination of three of the four options. 
Each school will retain its current service package for the next three years. 
The evaluation of these alternative packages will be completed sometime after 
1980. 

4.3.4 Looking More Closely at the Tests . Other LEAs are investigating 
various aspects of the tests they are ustng. For example, the evaluation depart 
ment of one highly sophisticated LEA is making a comparative analysis of the 
language and mathematics subtests of the Test of Basic Experiences (TOBE) . 
Using the pretest scores of children in one year, evaluators examine how many 
children would be eligible (having scores below the thirty-third percentile) 
if the total test scores were used, or if just one of the subtests were used, 
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as a selection criterion. Their initial analysis suggests that the language 
subtest used alone yields a higher number of Title I eligible prekindergarten 
students than the mathematics subtest or the combined score. How the LEA. 
intends to use this information is unclear. 

Several other LEA 5 are doing some sort of item analysis of the tests 
they are currently using. A single test taken alone often appears inadequate 
for selection or evaluation purposes. Many practitioners feel, however, that 
individual items or subtests, when combined with items from other tests, may 
prove more useful. Ultimately these item analyses are likely to lead to 
LEA-specific tests that are unique combinations of items from various 
standardized tests. 

4.3.5 Sunning Up . Looking across the optional evaluation and research 
efforts described above, we are struck by several things. First, while we have 
identified diverse efforts, they are few in number. In tlje twenty-nine LEAs 
visited, we found only a small number of process studies, longitudinal studies, 
and component and test analyses, most of them concentrated in a few large 
LEAs. Our interview information suggests several reasons for this. First, 
resources available for locally initiated evaluations are scarce. In most 
local education agencies all available evaluation personnel are needed for the 
required evaluations. Second, except in very large and well-funded LEAs, 
evaluation staff are not trained in sophisticated evaluations. Furthermore, 
no additional resources from the state education agencies are generally 
available. The Technical Assistance Centers are potential resources, but to 
date they have concentrated on helping to implement the USED models in grades 
two to twelve. Finally, many program personnel are simply not attuned to 
evaluation, perceiving them as vague and somewhat threatening undertakings 
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that they seek to avoid if at all possible. Since in most LEAs communication 
between program and evaluation personnel is minimal, little is done to overcome 
these initial fears. At the middle and upper administrative levels, we more 
often encountered personnel who saw a need for and could anticipate the usefulness 
of additional evaluations. In most cases, however, either logistic or 
technical obstacles precluded efforts to produce information they thought 
potentially useful, 
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4.4 Resources Available for Conducting Evaluations 

4.4.1 State Resources , In general, it appears that most states have 
insufficient resources to provide widespread technical assistance to LEAs 
in evaluating their programs. This is particularly true at the early 

childhood level. While most states we visited had early childhood program 

2 

specialists, few had evaluation stiffs with experience in this area*. In 
many, th* evaluation personnel were concerned about the adequacy of standard 
designs and assessment indices, but few had the expertise to develop alternatives. 

4.4.2 Local Resources . At the local level, the availability of evaluation 
resources varied rather more. We visited communities in which Title I evaluation 
was just one of many tasks of a single persoft. In seme, one person w?s 
responsible for Title I evaluation as well for program planning and administra- 
tion. In others, one person was responsible for evaluating several twderal or 
state-funded programs. In sharp contrast, several LEAs have large and sophisticated 
evaluation departments where responsibility is shared among many highly trained 
staff members. Evaluation resources are, of course, related to the size of LEAs, 
with larger districts generally more likely to have a large evaluation staff 

than small ones. However. *Mgger did not necessarily mean better . We visited f 

2 This may not be true in all states. The reader will recall that in this study 
we purposely selected states in which early childhood edu< at ion had some priority 
in Title I program practice. It is reasonable to expect :hat states placing 
lower priority on ECT I would have fewer specially trained staff. 
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several large cities in which evaluation was limited in scope and occurred in a 
rather pro forma fashion. 

Another important aspect of local evaluation practice is the amount 
and quality of , communication between evaluation and program personnel. In one 
LEA, for example, the director of early childhood programs said that although 
all tests had been given on schedule, no resu- s were reported to her. Only after 
several visits to the evaluation department (located in a downtown administration 
building far removed from all program activity) was she able to obtain a copy of 
the evaluation report. In the same community, teachers reported that they had 
never seen Title I evaluation reports or learned of findings from them. 

On the other hand, in a community of similar size, evaluation and program 
personnel spoke with us together, and it was clear that each understood the goals 
of the other and tried to coordinate activities. Not surprisingly, evaluation 
activity here went beyond the required outcome procedures and explored questions 
of interest to both evaluators and program personnel.. In another community, the 
evaluation coordinator described as one of the more rewarding aspects of her task 
being able to suggest program alternatives based on the data. "They don't always 
take my suggestions, 11 she said, "but now and again they do and the program changes. 

We mention these differences in evaluation resources not as criticism, but 
to underscore the difficulty of developing evaluation procedures that can be useful 
and usable across all LEAs. One SEA Title I director summed it up well. He said, 
'There are some LEAs for which only the simplest procedures are appropriate. It 
doesn't mean they are not good programs. They may be fantastic. They just are 
not set up to handle complicated evaluations. Other places can do anything. They 
are interested in and ready for new ideas." 

4.4.3 Technical Assistance Centers frACs) . The potential of the Technical 
Assistance Centers as an important resource in evaluating ECT I programs has yet 
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to be fully tapped. So far they have focused on implementing the RMC modeis for 
evaluating programs in gTades two through twelve. While TACs z^e not specifically 
charged with providing assistance in ECT I, TAC staff in several regions are doing 
so, nevertheless, in response to direct requests from SEA and LEA staff. 

The availability of these resources to LEAs is limited by several factors. 
First, since TACs have no brief to assist in ECT I evaluation, thei: ,ources may 
be inadequate— in terms of ooth technical expertise and of supporting material (e.g., 
information on early childhood tests). Second, under the procedures operating in 
some states, LEAs can gain access to TAC servrces only by requesting it through 
the SEA office. .If, for whatever rrascn, the SEA chooses to ignore or refuse these 
requests, the LEA cannot dra* ou the resources of the TAC. 
4.5 Usefulness of Evaluation Inforniation at the State Level 

Our field visits reveal that SEA Title I officials make very limited use of 
the information gleaned from required evaluations. Further, there are differences 
of opinion about the general utility of the information generated. We discuss 
the various uses of evaluation information below. Additional discussion of the 
utility of the data can be found in chapter 7 of Biyk, et al. (1978). 

4.5.1 Meeting Federal Requirements . At the SEA level, evaluation results 
are used mainly to prepare the annual state reports fo^ the Office of Education. 
The law does not specify the content or form of these reports, and their quality 
varies widely from state to state (Haney, 1978). Most states giv- detailed summaries 
of enrollment, as well as data LEA characteristics, selection criteria, needs 
assessment, and parent involvement . However, few summarize program characteristics, 

s ** 

such as location of instruction or program emphasis. Most SEAs now report to the 
Edvation Department some outcome measures for the first grade. Fewer report impact 

data for kindergarten, and fewer still for prekindergarten and kindergarten programs 

t 

(Haney, 1978). The problem seems to lie in the difficulty of aggregating impact 
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t b for early childhood programs. This seems to result from: 1) the diffi- 
v ty in defining and then measuring impact in the early years, and 2) the 
variety of tests and observation instruments used by Li" As. 

Another problem from 'the SEA perspective is in the quality of information 
transmitted to and from their LEAs. Although one state official reported that 
he was basically satisfied with the LEA reporting procedures in his state, 
officials in at least four others said that more descriptive information about 
early childhood programs would be helpful. They wanted to know more about such 
characteristics as the number of pupils enrolled, the length and kind of programs 
annual expenditures per pupil, materials, teacher training, teacher time spent 
on different tasks, and selection procedures. The staff of one SEA considered 
the diversity of program types and the way they are described to be particularly 
problematic. They suggested a more uniform reporting system, including clear 
definitions of terms such as "cognition" and "fine motor" skills. In general, 
people seemed to know surprisingly little about how information was reproted in 
states other than their own. They were not aware that some states are provided 
with the kind of information they seek. There seems to be little organized 
communication from SEA to SEA, at least about procedural matters such as report 
forms. 

\ 4.5.2. Monitoring Programs. One of the most time-consuming tasks for SEA 
staff is periodic monitoring of local programs. Monitoring fulfills several 
functions. First, it is the -^incipal means by which SEAs insure compliance 
with federal regulations. Second, it allows SEA staff to maintain contact with 
LE; personnel and offer informal technical and program advice. Finally, it is 
often the main way in which SEA officials learn what is going on in their states 
and judge program quality and effectiveness. Typically, SEAs distribute monitor 
ing assignments among several staff members. In some 'states one member of the 
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SEA staff may be trained in a special discipline such as early childhood edu- 
cation, reading, or evaluation. However, it is customary for each state repre- 
sentative to visit programs at all levels and to assess both evaluation and 
program activities at all grade levels. 

In some states, moiu coring is used in conjunction with evaluation to 
determine where to place emphasis. In one state, for example, when test scores 
ax*e found to be low for a particular project, indicating that it may not be op- 
tLially effective, SEA staff will monitor that project carefully so as to deter- 
mine the reason. In one LEA, the Title I administrative staff were found to be 
spending too little time in a center re/porting very low test scores. Before 
allotting funds for the next fiscal year, the SEA strongly suggested modifica- 
tions in the locai staffing pattern. 

Some tension between state and local personnel seem to be implicit in the 
monitoring process, since it is often regarded as a compliance check. This can 
inhibit the effective use of evaluation data to improve program practice. 

4.5.3 Justifying Early Childhood Programs . Evaluation data are also used 
by state officials to defend — or to urge eli-nination of— early childhood programs. 
State personnel have a legitimate interest in assessing the effectiveness of 
local programs, both to meet federal reporting requirements and to determine 
whether their expenditure of money and effort is producing results. However, 
there is much disagreement about how best to assess the effect of early child- 
hood programs, what to evaluate, and whether to emphasize long-term or short- 
term impact. 

4.5.4 Helping LEAs to Improve Program Practice . SEAs we visited are 
concerned with helping LEAs to improve their programs in several ways. Some 
try to do so through monitoring or informal discussions with LEA staff. They 
may convey information about other successful programs and put people with 
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common interests in touch with one another. Evaluation reports are important 

in establishing which programs are successful. 

4.6 Usefulness of Evaluation Information at the Local Level 

ECT I evaluation information was used and valued differently in various 
LEAs. One Title I director summed up his position succinctly: "If we weren't 
required to do evaluation, we wouldn't be bothered." Another termed evaluation 
of programs for very young children "ridiculous. 11 That evaluations could pro- 
duce useful local information and help in decision making apparently had not 
occurred to some of those with whom we spoke. Others seemed to be afraid of 
the whole process. Others still showed only a glimmer of understanding of the 
potential uses of evaluation. They saw it as something mysterious and highly 
technical that they would not presume to influence. This attitude prevailed 
in several sites where interesting evaluations seemed possible but where activi- 
ties were limited to fulfilling requirements. 

On the other hand, representatives of several LEAs we- 5 at least satisfied 
with, if not generally enthusiastic, about their evaluations and the information 
they generated. One site v: itor remarked, "I have the impression that a lot 
of people in these United States have learned a whole new field that they are 
excited about and proud to be part of. * It is called evaluation. Their posi- 
tiveness toward the evaluations they have created for their programs may in part 
reflect the euphoria of being involved in something important. 11 

' found that in most places views fell somewhere between these two extremes. 
Local .taff were aware that evaluation information was potentially useful. Many 
needed technical assistance but were willing to try. On the issue of evaluation 
of early childhood programs per se , they were less sanguine. They saw difficulties 
in accurately and adequately assessing the effects of intervention programs on 
very young children. Let us consider first the ways in which LEA staff found 
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evaluation information to be useful or limited for these programs. We refer 
the reader interested in further discussion to chapter 8 in Bryk, et al. (1978), 

4.6.1 Meeting State Requirements . The most obvious and prevalent use of 
local evaluation data was to meet state reporting requirements. This was not 
always done with enthusiasm but it was acknowledged as an inevitable part o^ 
Title- I- funded activities. While the evaluation reports produced in this spirit 
seemed to be of little local value, some components were used. For example, 
many LEAs used pretest data in diagnosing children's needs and planning programs 
to meet them. We will discuss these uses further in subsequent sections of this 
report . 

4.6.2 Assessing Program Effectiveness . This function was stressed by a 
number of evaluators and Title I directors. A common LEA practice is to present 
the evaluation report to the Superintendent of Schools, the Board of Education, 
and the Parent Advisory Council, as testimony to the program's success in meeting 
its stated objectives. 

Timing of the evaluation is a critical issue in some LEAs. The report is 
often completed too late in the academic year to be of much help in planning the 
next wear's program (e.g., fcj needs assessment). On the other hand, it seems 
inevitable that the report influences general thinking about needs and long- 
term planning for the district. Such uses, however, are virtually impossible 
to assess on the basis of single short visits to an LEA. They only occur over 
time and often in such a diffuse fashion that their significance can only be es- 
tablished by observation over the long term. 

4.6.3 Improving Programs . Our site visits indicated that evaluation infor- 
mation is used in complex and subtle ways to improve program practice. There are 
many ways in * 'iich changes can be made. Entire programs may be initiated or 
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ended. Some may be extended to a grade level or age gTOup not previously 
served while others are curtailed. Finally and most commonly, curriculum 
emphasis and objectives may be shifted, teachers 1 instructional methods al- 
tered, and new material introduced. How these decisions are made varies frdm 
LEA to LEA. In small districts, or in those where the early childhood program 
project is quite separate from the rest of the district's program, its 
director may ha* e almost exclusive power to make program decisions. In larger 
districts, a group of administrators and teachers, the school board, and PACs 
may all exert influence. 

In general, it seems that major program changes are seldom due exclusively 
to evaluation results. Administrators in four LEAs reported that most programs 
in their districts are changed on political, economic, or bureaucratic grounds, 
and officials in six others stated that they drew little on formal evaluation 
results for program decisions. However, this is not true of all LEAs. Officials 
of one urban LEA, for example, described how a prekindergarten program was changed 

from home-based to a center- based one. Two factors influenced the decision. 

4 

First, the cost of omitting the home-based program was high. Second, process 
monitoring by the evaluation staff suggested that parents were not being trained 
as planned. In considering alternatives, members of the Title I staff visited 
a validated center-based program that emphasized similar parent educational goals. 
They proposed such a program modification to the ?AC, which in turn surveyed 
parent attitudes toward the two kinds of programs. A pilot project was initiated 
in one classroom the next year. After it was evaluated, the PAC recommended that 



4 Co*parative costs in this case differed from those of another LEA faced with 
the same decision. In the latter case, cost of the center-based program, a five- 
day-a-week comprehensive program, was higher than a comparable twice-weekly home 
visit program. 
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the total program be modified accordingly. The board considered the results of 
monitoring, the parent survey, and the pilot test and followed the recommenda- 
tion. 

Although examples of such extensive cooperation among program administrators, 
staff, evaluators, and parents are perhaps rare, evaluator's specific and well- 
founded recommendations for program change are often heeded. For example, the 
ECT I director in a large LEA reported that in reviewing the annual evaluation 
he pays particular attention to recommended program changes. He tries to make 
at least some of them each year. Among the program innovations derived from 
evaluation results in that community were a pilot mathematics component in the 
kindergarten, introduction of a prekindergarten program, extension of kinder- 
garten classes from half a day to a full day, and a shift in prekindergarten 
emphasis from socio-emotional development to a more cognitive and skills-oriented 
program. \ '** 

At a different level, we have ample evidence that LEA staff use evaluation 
data to make grade-specific, school-specific, or class-specific changes in 
curriculum and teaching strategy. Sometimes progTam staff use pretest results to 
change the plan for the coming year. At other times they use posttest results to 
plan summer training or long-range program activities for the next year. It is 
worth noting that extensive use of evaluation information seemed to occur most 
often in LEAs that reported close coordination between program personnel and 
evaluation staff. 

The most frequent contributors to changing classroom practice are not the re- 
quired evaluations but optional activities. Both examples of program changes 
described in this subsection were influenced by supplementary local evaluations. 
Similarly, in several LEAs CRT results have been analyzed to determine deficits 
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in skills acquisition. These analyses proceed at two levels: class (all of 
these children are having trouble with vowel sounds) and individual (Johnny 
needs help with "long a M ) . 

A few LEAs have developed systematic process monitoring, including class- 
room observations. These have proven very useful in improving loca] program 
practice. Interestingly, the staff in several LEAs where such information is 
not available expressed a desire for more systematic knowledge of classroom 
activities. In these sites, cost was cited as the reason for not conducting 
additional process evaluations. 

Finally, both required and optional evaluation results are used in the 
supervision, training, or termination of staff. Many directors reported ex- 
tending or reallocating their supervisory team to p«t resources to grade levels, 
schools, and/or teachers whose evaluation results indicated that they needed 
help. 

4.6.4 Comnents on the Content of Tests. Early childhood tests and 



est and most consistent finding from our data. Many site:s have tried various tests 
and test combinations but still are not fully satisfied with what they are using. 
However, although there is unanimity that there are problems with existing tests, 
perceptions of the nature of the problems differ. Some people focus on the sub- 
stance of what the tests measure; others, on the uses to which the tests are put. 

In terms of content, we found that many wanted tests that more accurately 
assess the major goals of early childhood education in general and their own 
version of them in particular. Most stressed that the educational needs of 
young children and the goals of ECT I programs are far more diverse than strictly 
academic or pre-academic skills. Therefore, the broader non-academic areas needed 
to be considered in early childhood testing and assessment. Although different 
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every LEA we visited. This is the strong- 
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labels weYe used to identify special goal areas, they seem to fall into three 
broad groups: social and emotional development; psychomotor development; and 
general language development. 

Measuring Social and Emotional Growth . Concern about tests in this realm 
apparently stems less from theoretical positions than from strong clinical be- 
liefs that young children often need help in these areas if they are to succeed 
in school. For example, one Title I director said that two kinds of children 
are not ready to move from kindergarten to first grade, ?l those who are not 

socially ready and those who are not psychologically ready. 11 However, psycho-^. 

\ 

logical readiness can only be judged clinically at this point and often is 
based on the informal observations of teachers and/or parents. "If programs 
are going to try to improve in those areas," this person argued, "and if Title I 
programs are to evaluate what they are doing with children, better assessment 
indices are essential. 19 

Measuring Psychomotor Development . The second area in which better tests 
were desired was psychomotor development. Some programs use screening tests or 
multipurpose intelligence tests with subtests in this area to assess progress 
(e.g., the McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities). Other LEAs find th^se 
tests too expensive to administer and lack personnel with the necessary training. 
Moreover, we suspect that in many sites the existence of these tests is simply 
unknown. 

Measuring Language Development . Third, many people expressed the need for 
bitter ways to assess children's language. They felt that one of the character- 
istics of Title I children in the early school years is a delay in language 
development. This includes deficits in both knowledge (i.e., a limited vocabu- 
lary and immature syntactic structures) and ability to use language; children 
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were described as unwilling or unable to use language to express their ideas 
and needs. There was consensus that most Title I children need help with both, 
and improving language skills is a primary goal in virtually every program we 
visited. It should be possible to use existing tests to measure the approximate 
number of new words a child has learned However, teachers felt that there is 
no way to assess the amount of language a child uses or the purposes for which 
he uses it. Many of them believed that children improved in this area as a 
result of partiripating in the ECT I program, but that the improvement simply 
cannot be measured. 

4.G.5 Comments on the Uses of Tests . We can broadly categorize the uses 
of tests as follows: selecting children for ECT I programs, diagnosing or iden- 
tifying individual children's needs, and evaluating program effectiveness. The 

selection issue is discussed at length in chapter 6. We describe here ^comments 

J 

from the field on the uses of tests for diagnosis and evaluation. 1 

Diagnosing Individual Needs . For teachers', the most significant use of 
tests is in diagnosing individual needs and developing instructional plans to 

r 

meet them. Most teachers are less concerned with mean scores or a comparison 
of their students with others than with developing an accurate picture of what 
each child can do and what instructional services each child needs to improve. 
While tests, in particular pretests, were usually only part of the diagnostic 
process, in many sites they played a central role. However, most standardized 
tests used for evaluation serve a normative function, i.e., locating the level of 
a child's development vis-a-vis his agf or grade peers. These tests often lack 
sufficient items by subskill area for accurate assessment of a child's skill 
development. For ex&jple, one test often used in kindergarten attempts to 
assess comprehension of vr basic concepts necessary for understanding and following 
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directions/* It taps concepts such as "top," "through," "away from," "next," 
"enter," "beginning," and "other" (Boehm, 1971). However, there is only one 
test item for each concept. A child who fails to understand tl\e example (or 
becomes confused by the pencil- and-paper list) is judged to lack understanding 
of the concept. In addition, these tests provide little information on the 
child's learning 3tyle, which is critical if the teacher is to select the 
appropriate instruction material and teaching methods to meet the child's needs. 

In response to these problems, several LEAs have developed criterion- refer- 
enced tests related to their own objectives and yielding individual child pro- 
files in relevant skill and concept areas. Me have not analyzed the substantive 
or technical adequacy of these tests. The problems in test development in this 
area are discussed in more detail in chapter 13 of Bryk, et al. (1978). 

Evaluating Program Effectiveness . Finally, many people were concerned that 

standardized tests do not tap the broad range of attitudes, concepts, and skills 
that constitute the goals and objectives of their programs. For example, one 
informant said that the tests now used represent "only a small part of what we 
are doing." He wanted tests tailored to program objectives. Another lamented 
that there is no single set of skills and behaviors that all early childhood 
educators could agree upon to define school readiness. Therefore, each test 
has its own definition of readiness. Uhfortunately , these definitions were 
only approximations of readin**s^P interpreted by his ECT I program. 

Still others felt that the discrepancy between evaluation and curriculum 
was most acute in classes using individual instruction. In the most extreme 
form of individual projects, each child pursued a unique set of objectives; 
the total constellation of objectives pursued by all children could not be 
captured by a single test or dfven a small set of tests. Although we saw few 
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programs in which this model of individualization was used, most of the sites 
we visited keep individual profiles and plans for children, and yet 'use the 
same tests for all children. Here, too, some criterion* referenced tests are 
being developed in response to the perceived inadequacies of existing tests. 



In sumary, we found that ail ECT I programs are engaged in some activity 
to fulfill the evaluation requirements of Title I. In many localities the 
sole function of evaluation is to fulfill those requirements; it seemed, to 
serve no useful local purpose. A few LEAs have begun evaluation activities 



beyond the required minimum* Their staff report that the results of these 
efforts are playing ail important role in planning and program improvement. 

In general there is dissatisfaction with existing tests in the early 
childhood domain, in terms of both test content <*nd the way test information 
is used. Concern about tests was felt in virtually every SEA and LEA we visited. 



4.7 Summary 
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5 . 1 Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe the state of the art in 
early childhood education generally and to locate early childhood Title I 
program within that context. Haney (1978) identified seven major trends 
in early childhodd education. We will summarize these briefly here, and 
then look at the distinguishing characteristics of ECT I programs within 
the field of early childhood education* In subsequent chapters we will 
examine each trejid in detail from the perspective of ECT I programs as we 
observed them; 

5.1.1 An Increase in Early Childhood Education Programs , Early child- 
hood education in the United States has a long history. The lastest upsurge 
of interest dates back to the 1960s when -esearch findings and government 
support provided a nev impetus. The evidence used to support intervention 
programs was work documenting the beneficial effects of early stimulation 
on human being* (Bixmfenbrenner, 1974) and indicating that the behavior 
of infants and younj children is relatively malleable. This idea, 
sometimes encompassed in the term "plasticity of early development/ 1 led to 
the inference that the early childhood years are critical for successful in- 
tervention. 

The work of three developmental psycho legists --Piaget, Hunt, and Bloom- - 
was especially influential in promoting these ideas. Piaget developed a 
complex theory of cognitive stages. It is impossible to summarize it fully 
in this report; the interested reader is referred to Hunt (1961) or Flavell 
(1963) for excellent sytheses. However, in brief, Piaget argues that children 
pass through four major cognitive stages during their first twelve to fourteen 
years. The quality of cognitive functioning at each stage differrs. Children 
pass through the various stages in roughly the same sequence but at very 
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different mattes, determined by the kinds of interaction the child has with 
the physical and social elements in his environment. Finally, Piaget suggests 
that the early years have greac potential for intellectual growth. 

Hunt (1961) tried to make Piaget' s theories more concrete and to relate 
them to practice. He argued that intellectual growth was maximized if ex- 
periences were an appropriate ■•match" for the child's cognitive structures. 
Finally, Blocm (1964) concluded that the rate of development is greatest during 
the first six years of life. Together, these theories were interpreted to mean 
that in ordzr to maximize children's development, early childhood is the crit- 
ical period tor Intervention. k 

Concurrently with research on child development and cognition, a spirit 41 
of social reform pervaded t u * 1963s. Early childhood education became the 
focus of President Johnson's War on Poverty. In 1965 Project Head S'art was 
funded to provide compensatory preschool experience for poor and disadvantaged 
children. From 1960 to 1972 federal funds for preschool programr rose from 
near z*ro to approximately $1 billion. At the same time the number of private 
nursery schools increased dramatically, and more states began to offer public 
kindergarten programs. 

5.1.2 Increased Parental Involvement , The clearest trend in early edu- 
cation since the 1960s is the continued emphasis on parent involvement in 
educational programs for young children. It is expressed in rany terms: 
parent education, parent training, using parents as program resources; and 
promoting public accountability of educational programs are a few of the more 
comm. The manner in which parents are involved may vary according to the 
ajjes of their children. Numerous federal education programs have encouraged, 
If not required, pai at participation in programs for young children. 

S3 



Datta (1975) attributes the trend toward increased parent involvement 
to six factors: 1) evidence that parents determine more of their children's 
educational achievement than schools do; 2) increased concern for the first 
five years of life, when parents traditionally have responsibility for a 
child's development; 3) failure of school programs to provide equal edu- 
cation outcomes to poor children; 4) increased demand for citizen partici- 
pation in decision making in all sections of society; 5) increased apprecia- 
tion of the positive aspects of cultural diversity; and 6) increasing awareness 
of the need for parent education. 

5.1.3 Comprehensive Services . A third trend is the multidisciplinary 
coordination of comprehensive services for disadvantaged children. In part 
this has evolved fros. the tradition, in early childhood education, of concern 
for te total development of the child. In part, too, it is due to growing 
concern that poor children and their familief lack many basic resources, in- 
cluding health care and nutrition. Recently, concern for comprehensive services 
has been expressed in terms of the need for ecological approaches to early in- 
tervention, intervention that will change the immediate environment of the child 
and his family (Bronfenbrenner, 1974). 

5.1.4 State Coordination of Early Education . A fourth trend described 
by Haney is toward making early childhood education public and coordinating 
educational programs at the state level. As of mid- 1973, fourteen ctates had 
established child development offices and four more had placed authority for 
child development activities in their state education departments. In 1972 
California passed legislation to establish public early ch ' Jiood education, 
beginning on a voluntary ' is is at age four and extending until age eight. Of 
all early childhood programs public kindergartens appear to have the widest 
support, arid it has been predicted that all fifty states will offer them by 
1980. 

84 
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On the other hand, there is some concern that state coordination of 
early childhood education will result in an excessive focus on academic 
readiness and cognition, to the detriment of social and emotional develop- 
ment. 

5. 1.5 Individual i zat ion . A fifth major trend in earl) childhood ed- 
ucation is toward designing flexible educational programs to fit individual 
children's needs--individualization. Its proponents emphasize the unique 
features of r*ach child and the need to provide education programs that 
meet them. They argue strongly against a single curriculum applied to sup- 
posedly homogeneous groups of children. Hie concept of individualization is 
especially prominent in special education, where it is associated with early 
screening and diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. 

5.1.6 Mains treaadng . A final trend in early education, mainstreaming, 
also derives largely from the field of special education. The concept refers 
to integrating children with special needs into the mainstream of regular 
classroom activities instead of segregating them in special classes. Hie 
trend is due to concern that separate classes were providing inadequate ser- 
vices, and that j,they had the unintended effect af labeling children in nega- 
tive ways (Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Citizens v. the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, 1972). 

Mainstreaming has in recent years gained considerable impetus. On the 
national level, Project Head Head Start regulations were changed in 1972 to 
r&Hjire all Head Start centers to include handicapped children as part of 
their population. More recently, various state laws (e.g., Massachusetts 
Chapter 766) and the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 197S (PL 
94-1421 require SEAs to assure that "to the maximum extent appropriate, handi- 
capped children... are educated with children who are not handicapped 11 (Section 




612 CS) B). 
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Mains treaaing is potentially relevant to ECT 1 programs, for reasons 
elaborated in various sources (Divoky, 1976; Glass and Smith, 1977) and 
surprized by Haney (1978). In brief, the argument^ for mainstreaming 
Title I children are that it will prevent negative attitudes toward handi- 
capped* or disadvantaged that are based on ignorance of misunderstandings; 
and that it will avoid the trauma of later mainstreaming and the invidious 
labeling of compensatory education pupils. 

5.2 A Focus on Early Childhood Title I Projects 

All these trends in early childhood education are present in early child- 
hood Title I programs but in a form that reflects th* requirements of Title I, 
its regulations, and thtf ways various people have interpreted them. The major 
difference is the heavier emphasis ECT I pi o grams place on basic academic 
skills. The written material for virtually every LEA we visited describes 
primary objectives in reading or reauing readiness, language acquisition or 
language arts, and mathematical reasoning and computation. That unanimity 
on the importance of these curncular objectives is not shared by early child- 
hood practitioners in general. For other early childhood education programs, 
particularly those deriving from a more developmental or psychosocial per- 
spective, thes* are simply not valued short-term ?eals. In Title I, by con- 
trast, the program focus on developing competence in basic skills clearly 
seems to have affected the emphasis of ECT I programs. The basic skills 
emphasis is generally interpreted in the early childhood domain as requiring 
instruction in reading readiness, language development, and mathematics , 

On balanc however, we must emphasize that these narrow objectives are 
only part of goals of many early childhood Title I programs. Many include 
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important instrumental goals in one or more of the following areas: social 

growth and development, perceptual -motor or psychomotor development, gross 

motor development, and behavioral organization. Sometimes the instrumental 

gcals were embedded in the basic skills objectives. For example, one pre- 

kindergarttn program stated that its purposes were: 

...to develop language skills and reading readiness by synthe- 
sizing perceptual and cognitive skills such as the development 
of skills in discrimination, spacial relationships, and sequenc- 
ing and classification. 

In other instances they were listed separately: 

• to prepare children for school by developing competence in 
language, mathematics, language arts and science 

• to foster social development, seJx- image and motivational 
development 

• to provide an individualized program for every child 

• tc promote the role of parents a* the primary educators 
of their own children and to teacn parents to teach. 

Or again: 

• to improve language skills 

• to improve fine motor skills 

• to improve self-image 

• to improve cognitive competence. 

Even first-grade programs usually went beyond providing instruction in reading, 
language, and mathematics, aspiring "to improve affective and psychomotor be- 
havior." 

Many programs did more than specify chili" outcome goals; they described 
the types of experience they expected children to have. There might be stated 
as follows: to provide opportunities for each child to 

• feel accepted 

• interact with peers and adults 

• experience success daily 

• express his ideas and feelings in a constructive way 

• tc respect the rights of others; 
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and to help the child 

• increase his vocabulary 

• comnunicate more effectively 

• grow in independence and initiative 

• understand the world around him and how to live in it 

• develop problem solving skills. 

Finally, in many cases the written objectives given in evaluation reports 
and annual applications do not adequately portray program practice. For 
example, one kindergarten program specified its goals this way: 

1. By May, total test scores on the Stanford Early Achieve- 
ment Test for 75% of the pupils with Slossen IQs of 90 
and above will fall at or above the 25th percentile. 

2. By May, 60% of the pupils will understand the vocabulary 
of beginning mathematics, recognize geometric shapes, 
recognize and write numbers and count objects, and will 
demonstrate this proficiency by responding correctly to 
75% or more of the items on a locally developed criter- 
ion-referenced test. 

3. By May, 30% of the pupils will demonstrate a greater 
degree of language facility as indicated by 10% improve- 
ment in the number right on pre and posttesting using the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 

These statements of objectives are drawn from written descriptions of ECT I. 
In our field research, observing the program in actiun and talking with teach- 
ers, principals, and parents sometimes produced a different picture than might 
have been envisioned from reading such descriptions. One site visitor reported 

There was a lot going on. There were different centers here 
and there. The children's work was all around. One table 
had paper flowers that the children had made. On another 
there wqre three-dimensional houses, each of which had a 
child's address on it. The teacher explained that she was 
trying to teach the children where they lived and how to 
recognise the way home. There were a lot of materials. 
There were books and games as well as shells and minerals 
for kids to play with. It was the liveliest and nwst im- 
pressive classroom I have visited* The teacher seemed to 
know what each of the kids was doing and to be actively in- 
volved in what was going on. 



When they were interviewed informally, teachers in the program said that 
they were concerned with the development of the whole child and that their 
operational goaJs included developing children's readiness skills, but also 
fostering self -awareness and positive self-concepts. 

The written material on this program clearly reflected Title I ex- 
pectations of well-defined behavioral objectives in the areas of early 
academic achievement, particularly in reading, mathematics, and language. 
In practice, it is much broader, reflecting a philosophical and pedagogic 
perspective common to early childhood education in general. In some LEAs 
there is substantial tension between interpreting Title I requirements and 
what they consider to be good program practice in the early childhood domain* 

5.2.1 Prominence of ECT I Projects . We could document no increase in 
ECT I programs. Our evidence suggests that it is, at best, holding its own 
and in fact may be decreasing. Among the state officials with whom we spoke, 
opinion about the future of ECT I was almost equally divided between those who 
envisioned increased program emphasis and those who anticipated sharp cutbacks 
In this issue as in so many others, the specter of compliance was apparent. 
Three compliance issues were cited as potential determents to early child- 
hood Title I projects: incompatability between the ostensible requirement 
that Title I programs be academic programs, and the conviction that good 
early childhood education does far more; the almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties in meeting evaluation requirements and still do justice to programs; 
and the potential problem of supplanting instead of supplementing existing 
services. Using a narrow construction of the last point, seme people con- 
tend that providing prekindergarten and kindergarten programs can supplant 
state or local efforts, and that Title I services can be legally introduced 
only as supplements to existing programs. 
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Other SEAs interpret the law and its requirements more liberally. 
In these cases, ECT I programs are more secure, and state officials seem 
to take the position that early childhood education programs in fact 
supplement the total district program and hence are allowable. They tend 
also to take a broader view of the contribution that early childhood exper- 
iences make to later school success* As one said, 

...if you help a child develop his fine motor skills 
now, you will help him in a multitode of ways later. 
He may read better, write better and play better base- 
ball. There is no single line between early develop- 
mental competence and academic performance in a single domain. 

At the local level, ECT I programs had enthusiastic constituencies among 
both school personnel and parents. We met with groups of both and were im- 
pressed with the solidarity of their support. We do not, however, have a 
true sense of how much weight this support has in the various communities, 
although in one outstanding prekindergarten program, organized parents 9 
groups had been highly effective in preventing funding cutbacks. Nor do 
we have a sense of the potential interest in ECT I programs in areas where 
they do not exist. 

Comparison of the summary tables of the FY 75, 76 and 77 Annual State 
Performance and Accounting Reports prepared by the Division of Education 
for the Disadvantaged show an equally uncertain picture of the future 
direction of ECT I. These figures *re presented in Table 5.1. Looking first 
at the percentage of children in Title I enrolled in prekindergarten and 
kindergarten programs, we see that although it remained the same between 1975 
and 1976 (8%), it declined 1% in 1977 (to 7%). While the drop is not great,., 
it is a substantial portion of an already small percentage. 

Of the fifty-six states and territories included in the count, fourteen 
showed some increase in the proportion of Title I recipients enrolled in 
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these programs. On the other hand, we sse^in the 1977 data that fifteen states 
show a decrease in the percentage of Title I recipients enrolled in prekindergar- 
ten and kindergarten programs. In some states, declines are substantial; in one 
case, the percentage of Title I students enrolled in kindergarten and prekinder- 
garten programs declined by almost 10%. We note, however, that no 1977 figures 
are available for the remaining eight states and territories. 

• Comparing percentages reported in prekindergarten and kindergarten programs 
across the three years for which performance and accounting: report data are avail- 
able, we see that enrollments are fairly stable. Most changes across the years 
are fairly small, and no firm conclusions regarding the time trends should be 
drawn. Nevertheless, it is worth noting that among the states with increased 
ECT I program activity (in terms of prekindergarten and kindergarten enrollments) , 
eight have done so steadily over the last three years. Among those that are re- 
ducing enrollments, eleven have shown steady declines over the same period. 

In summary, no strong overall trends are apparent in thes« data. The 
strongest thing that can be said is that overall, the frequency ECT I programs 
is much what it has been ^ince FY 1975. However, unlike early childhood programs 
in general, they clfcarly have not increased substantially. If anything, emphasis 
on the early childhood area within Title I has decreased, at least at the ptekin- 
derga: tr- and kindergarten level. In closing, we remind the reader that we have 
no data on first-grade enrollments, because performance and 'accounting reports 
do lOt give separate data for the first grade. 

5.2.2 Parent Involvement . One feature ECT I programs 4ef*nitely share with 
early education programs general l/is^he increased emphasis on parent education . 
and parent involvement. This is discussed at greater length. in chapter 9 of this 
report; we mention it here only to confirm its importance to ECT I programs and to 
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substantiate their conformance to the general trend. We found parent involve- 
ment to ^e particularly prominent in programs for very young children, while it 
decreases in those serving older children. There is more parent activity at the 
prekindergarten and kindergarten level than in first grade. Program people gen- 
erally peculate that this is because parents become less interested in education 
as their child grows older; we noted, however, that there seemed to be more out- 
reach and more planned activities for parents of very young children. This is 
undoubtedly due to many factors, not the least of which is administrative feasor . 
bility. ^ 

5^.3 Comprehensive Services . Perhaps because of the general emphasis on 
basic skills, ECT I stresses comprehensive services much less than early child* "* . 
hood programs generally. Our sample of ECT I programs showed little evidence of 
comprehensive services for young children and their families, although a few did 

> 

offer limited support services to children in extreme circumstances (eyeglasses, 
clothing, and the like). The task of educating educatic* " v disadvantaged child- 

i • 

ren or children with educational deficits in ECT I generally, however, seems to be 
narrowly defined. Supplementary services are viewed as peripheral, perhaps even 
forbidden by Title I regulations, and even in sites that provide some such services 
there seems Jt£*be a tendency to de-emphasize them. It is not olear, however, that 

local program* toiversally, welcome this shift. In many cases, it appears to be a 

\ 

response *o general anxiety about regulations and* the need to comply. 

5.2.4 Coordination of Services . The fourth trendjioted with respect to early 
childhood education. generally was the apparent increased coordination of early 
childhood programming. With respect to ECT I, our eviden:e on this trend is again 
mixed. Some state Title I offices do have early clildhood education specialists 
who provide assistance and some degree of coordination among LEAs. In other cases, 
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however, ECT I programs seem to have been initiated exclusively by LEA personnel 
and receive little direction from the state level, apart from direction concern- 
ing Title I regulations and requirements . 

3.2.5 Individualization . Another way in which ECT I projects are consistent 
with general 'trends in early education is in their increased concern with individual 
services for children. This topic, too, will be discussed at greater length in a 
subsequent chapter of this report. However, as an indication of ECT I responsive- 
ness to the general state of the art of early childhood education, it merits brief 
mention here. The concept of individualization is a complex one and in practice 
take<> many different forms Within ECT I, one variant seems to predominate. We 
shall call this a developmental profile approach. In many programs, teachers and/ 
or 'developmental evaluators assess each child either at point ^^f'entjy (screening) 
or at point of pretest. Using an instrument of local choice, they rank each child 
on a continuum in ecxh of several skills areas. For example, using the Santa Clara 
Plus Inventory of Developmental Tasks (Zweig, 1976>, the teacher can develop a pro- 
file on the child 1 s competence in motor coordination, visual mo/or performance, 
visual perception, visual memory, auditory perception, auditory memory, language 
development, and conceptual development. This information is then used %o decide 
what kind of instruction the child should receive. Several children with similar 
needs may be grouped for instruction. Individual profiles are reviewed periodica y 
and instructional goals adjusted. 

A more rigorous conception individualization involves taking into account 
not only a child's achievement level on various dimension, but also his particular 

learning style, interests, and previous experiences. In only d few programs did we 
see evidence of this type of emphasis. 
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3.2.6 Mainstreaming . The issue of mainstreaming is of quUe different 
relevance at the different ECT I levels. In prekindergarten praams Apuli -outs 
are generally not relevant, because these programs tend to exist as independent 

» 

entities and children are not drawn out of other educational programs to receive 
Title I services. The issue of mainstreaming versus pull-out is not very salient 
at the kindergarten level, either, again probably due to the nature of program 
organization. When Title I provides kindergartens in the absence of any regular 
public kindergarten, the issue obviously is moot. When Title I kindergarten ser- 
vices co-exist with regular public kindergarten, the issue is also often not rele- 
vant because the former tend to take the form of extended day kindergartens. Thus, 
there is no necessity to pull children out of regular programs in order to provide 
them with Title I services. At the first grade level, mainstreaming versus pull- 
out programs is a potentially relevant issue in many cases. As noted ?n chapter 3, 
we observed slightly more pull-out programs than any other kind .at first grade— a 
finding consistent with pjogram patterns at later grade levels. In a few LEAs, 
people with whom we talked did express concern that removing first grade children 
from their regular classrooms in order to receive compensatory services, might stig- 
matize them, but this was rare. Indeed, in one case Title I personnel openly doff- 
ed at the idea that their pull-out program might have such conseuqences . "The 
children, all love to go to the resource room," they recounted. 
5.3. Summary 

In this chapcer we have reviewed the six trends in early childhood education 
identified in phase I of our project (Haney et al.^,1978). Against this backdrop, 
we then reported what we had learaad about ECT I as compared with trends in early 
childhood education generally. In soac resnects, EC. I seems to reflect broader 
patterns of ECE, but in othlpr respects it does not. 
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The most notable difference was that ECT I focuses more heavily on what might 
be called*the basic skills of early schooling than does eaxUy childhood educa- 
tion generally. A related difference is that ECT I places much less emphasis 
on providing comprehensive services than other early childhood education pr grams. 

In two respects ECT I seems to conform to the broader trends in early 
childhood education. First, there is considerable emphasis on parent involvement, 
particularly at the prekindergarten level. Second, much concern about program 
individualization was apparent in the ECT I programs we visited. We shall return 
to this aspect of the ECT I curriculum in chapter 7. 

On other points we found no clear patterns. Each state we visited pro- 
vides some direction for overall Title I policies. In terms of coordinating early 
childhood activities, however, we found evidence of strong influences in some SEAs 
but much less in others. On the mainstreaaing issue, all of the concerns raised 
about Title I programs in general— i.e. , supplanting versus supplementing distinc- 
tions and the need for pull-outs are mirrored in first-grade projects. 

Thus, ECT I represents an unusual hybrid of general early childhood trends 
somewhat transformed by the special requirements of Title I. Important program- 
matic issues that emerge out of this hybridization are discussed and analyzed in 
the remaining chapters of this part. 
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6.1 Introduction i 

There are some distinctive features of early childhood Title I programs 
that differentiate them from later-grade programs (e.g., grades two through 
twelve) and have important implications for needs assessment, recruitment, and 
selection. In grades two through twelve, Title I provides for supplementary 
educational services for those children in low-income neighborhoods who are 
designated "educationally disadvantaged." A common example of this is the 
pull-out reading program that extends existing reading activities. Operationally, 
however, providing supplementary services for educationally disadvantaged children 
in the early childhood domain is a particularly vexing problem. 

Regular school programs fulfill several important functions for Title I. 
First, they generate local normative criteria for educational disadvantage— child- 
ren's ability to perform at the level of their peers. Second, they are a ready 
mechanism for identifying the children who should be served: those who are having 
the most difficulty in school. Third, all regular school programs have some 
statement of goals, objectives and curricula, and these provide a base for deciding 
what additional services are to be provided by Title I. 

The situation is very different for ECT I programs, particularly at the 
prekindergarten level. Again, we must distinguish among ECT I programs. The 
remarks that follow pertain to all prekindergarten projects and to those kindergar- 
ten projects that take the character of preschool programs. They are less rele- 
vant for first-grade projects, which as a rule resemble those in later grades. 
Unlike later-grade programs, prekindergartens are self-contained and usually have 
no counterpart within the public school system. This difference results in several 
problems. First, there are no normative criteria for defining educational disad- 
vantage. Program staff must establish criteria by looking outside the LEA to the 
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results of theory and applied research. However, neither child development 
theories nor clinical practice clearly define educational disadvantage for a child 
before school entry, or the functional competence that a child must have in orcfcr 
to assure later academic success. In spite of some work in this area (e.g., 
White, 1973) , few agree on the exact constellation of skills that comprises early 
competence and is necessary to prevent school failure. Educators have only a 
general sense that some youngsters appear to be ,f behind ff their peers at entry 
into school. If they are far enough behind, it may be difficult or impossible 
for them to learn satisfactorily upon school entry. Difficulties within the first 
months of school may set patterns that lead to subsequent school failure. Simple 
logic suggests looking back to early experience, before the deficit becomes 
apparent— back to the period before school entry— as the moment to intervene. 
This point is a cornerstone in the rationale for almost all major early childhood 
initiatives (Haney, 1978). 

Second, since the preschool programs stand alone and serve a limited number 
of children, no information exists on the past development of all children in the 
district, nor is there even a list of potential candidates for ECT I services. 
Therefore, two new problems arise: recruitment and screening. Children must be 
recruited for the program, and screening procedures must be instituted to identify 
those eligible for Title I services. Concurrently, some resources must be expended 
to identify and screen out children who are not eligible. The selection process 
also confronts problems of instrumentation. The state of the art in the measure- 
ment in early child development is not advanced. Many facets of learning and 
development simply cannot be tapped by existing tests (Haney, 1978) . Given the 
absence of past performance data on children and the crude state of measurement, 
selection must often rely on variables such as social and demographic factors. 
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Finally, since there is usually no general district program that provides 
at. foundation for prekindergarten efforts, program personnel must seek guidance in 
early child development theories to decide what services to provide for ECT I 
participants. There are several competing theories, however, which suggest 
different emphasis for program activities. Different theories and different needs 
assessment procedures derived frcm them may result in identification of different 
children to be served. 

6.2 Needs Assessment 

Needs assessment is the process by which LEAs determine: (1) which groups 
of pupils within Title Ineligible areas are most in need of services, and (2) 
what service* will receive highest district priority. Program staff, LEA adminis- 
trators, PACs, and ©valuators are often involved in needs assessment. The most 
common methods are examination of grade-by -grade pupil test performance, teacher 
observat on, teacher or parent surveys, and analysis of previous Title I program 
evaluation results. Needs assessment often influences— or at least justifies— 
major program changes, such as extension to unserved grade levels or elimination 
of program components at other levels. Our field research did not specifically 
focus on local needs assessment procedures, although information on this topic is 
available from several of our interviews. A* a result, the following discussion 
is somewhat brief and tentative. 

From what we saw and read, we have a sense that assessment of operational 
needs is not the rational decision-making process it might be thought to be. 
Rather, it often serves to ftilfill the requirements of the law and to muster support 
for decisions already made on other grounds. For example, in one district we 
visited, reading achievement scores were analyzed as one part of a two-tiered 
needs assessment process. Scores dropped sharply in third grade and remained low 
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— in -fourth-grade^ -Concurrently^ with The analysis, parents and teachers\completed 

a survey questionnaire probing their opinions on the educational needs of child- 
ren in the district. Their responses indicated that early childhood was a 
priority area and that they would like to see ECT I programs at the prekindergar- 
- ten level. The following academic year, LEA staff implemented two Title I 
programs: a remedial reading project with primary emphasis on the third and 
fourth grades, and a prekindergarten project. LEA staff reported that they had 
considered the two types of input separately. They made no attempt to analyze 
where the low-scoring third grade children came from: ha ' they started school in 
the district or recently moved' there? Neither were there plans for longitudinal 
analysis of the test scores of children about to enter prekindergarten. Apparently 
there was no interest in the question of whether their achievement level by third 
grade would differ from that of children who had not had the program. The point 
here is that the decision to implement a prekindergarten program, while not 
inconsistent with the problem of low third-grade scores, was simply not based on 
systematic investigation of the reason for these scores. In this case, it 
appeared that parent and teacher sentiment dictated the decision. 

In fairness, even those who would like to use needs assessment in the frame- 
work of decision-making theory are frustrated by various problems. What is required 
is: (1) a theory for linking early experience to later function, (2) valid measures 
of important developmental variables, and (3) research into the relationship 
between early experience and later functioning. As we have suggested here, and 
as emphasized by Bryk et al. (1978), each of these elements is seriously deficient. 

6 3 Recruitment 

In grades two to six, Title I programs for the most part receive their 
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^potential students via referral from other district school staff. The criteria 
for referrals are: evidence from school testing programs, records from previous 
academic years, and professional judgement. If a child has not been in the 
system before, as for example with prekindergarten children, these data do not 
exist. Therefore, program staff must recruit children by some other means. 

LEA staff we visited reported using various method! or combinations of 
methods to identify and recruit potential students for prekindergaCrten programs. 
Perhaps the simplest and most common is to contact younger siblings of former ECT I 
participants or of children currently receiving Title I services in other grades. 
Frequently, LEAs used contacts wtih other community service agencies (visiting 
nurses, well-baby clinics, churches, social service departments, etc.} to identify 
families that have children potentially eligible for ECT I. These families are 
then contacted by mail or in person. In some LEAs, teachers reach out directly to 
families, visiting them at home, explaining the project, and describing its 
services. Many LEAs reported using more indirect recruitment methods such a4 
publishing announcements in lccal newspapers or shoppers* bulletins, and posting 
signs in markets, laundromats, and drug stores. Others had announcements read at 
church services or community social events. 

The effort expended in recruiting children varied considerably across the 
LEAs we visited. In some places it was very limited. Staff reported that they 
had little trouble recruiting children to fill available program spaces, and in 
fact, often found themselves with too many. But this was the exception rather than 
the rule. More typically, active effort was essential in order to fill the program. 

Two considerations appear to explain this difference across LEAs. First, the 
length of time that the program has been in place seems to be important. All 
programs initiated within the last two years faced major recruitment efforts in 
order to attract children and families. Most older projects, particularly those 
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with "good local press, 11 have no difficulty. Second, there is the issue of 
supply and demand. In LEAs where recruitment was difficult, the number of 
children who could be served sometimes exceeded the local demand for 'services. 
In some larger LEAs, multiple early childhood programs (e.g., Title I projects, 
Head Start, local nursery schools), compete for the same pool of children. Alter- 
natively, in smaller, rural communities the Title I program might be the only 
early childhood effort available, but the number of children of appropriate age 
residing in the LEA might be very small. 

An important question to ask about these recruitment efforts is , "Are LEAs 
reaching the children who need the services most?" We raised this for discussion 
in every LEA and SEA we visited. Staff in general were quite candid. They felt 
that the children they were recruiting truly need services. However, they often 
also feared that they were missing other children with educational needs. For 
the most part, they simply didn't know what else to do. There was general agree- 
ment that personal recomendations, for instance by word of mouth from former 
program families, were most effective. Procedures that relied upon parent 
initiative (e.g., posters and the like) were less useful and perhaps yielded a 
biased group of families. We were toid in several places that families whose 
children most need special educational services are the least likely to seek them 
out on their own. 

6.4 Selection 

The process of selecting children for ECT I projects involves several steps. 
We have discussed the first of these: needs assessment and recruitment of children 
in an eligible area. The remainder deal with determining eligibility criteria 
for children within an attendance area and selecting children to participate. 
These two steps do not seem to be clearly differentiated in all LEAs, but since 
they are in some, we discuss them separately here. We will then comment on two 
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more general issues in ECT I c election. 

6.4.1 Determining Eligibility Criteria for eligibility vary across LEAs.< 
Those that we visited used one or more of the following: 
e o a low score on a test or series of tests 

• teacher judgment 

• a sibling who is or was a Ti'wle \ student 

• parents with less than a high school education 

• inability to understand the language of instruction 
" • parent judgment 

Virtually every LEA uses some form of standardized test in selection. The extent 
to which they rely on these tests in making the final decision varies considerably. 
At one extreme, test 5Cores constitute a virtual decision rule. If a child's 
scores fall within tho eligible range, he or she must be included in the program. 
If it does not, the child cannot attend. At the oth^r extreme, tests are used 
more to satisfy potential compliance inquiries, and actual selection decisions may 
be made on other grounds. A more central position uses test scares in combination 
with other criteria listed above. The appropriate weighting of these factors 
remains problematic* however, 

Many argue that teachers can best judge which children need compensatory 
education services. "A test score is only a one-time approximation of ability and 
at best a weak indication of need," they say. As one LEA director put it, "the 
teacher is the one who knows the child best." Another concurred but argued that 
there must be some way of systematically combining teacher judgment and other 

I, 

information. A third also agreed that teacher judgment was important and shoiild 
be used but wanted it to be systematized and elicited more formally. 

In fairness, it must be reported that few programs used only one strategy. 
Most used a combination to test evidence and teacher judgment. Moreover, in 
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several LEAs. if teacher* judgment was used to overrule test evidence, additional 
testing was done to support the decision. 

6*4.2 Criteria for Selection , In several states we visited, selection 
criteria are determined at the state level. State evaluation and application 
guidelines may require, for example /that participants be chosen from those 
scoring at or below a gi\ren percentile on an objective test. The actual cut-off 
differs across states, ranging from the sixtieth percentile to the thirty-third. 

Some states specify no selection criteria, leaving it to the discretion of 

7 

local program and evaluation staff. As a result, selection standards for ECT I 
projects vary not only from state to state, but also often from LEA to LEA within 
a state. 

6.4.3 .Placing Limits on Enrollment . Some early childhood programs have too 
few openings for the number of applicants and nnpt place limits on whom they 
accept. One large LEA does so by screening candidates on a first-come- first- 
serve basis. When they have identified the maximum number of children meeting 



their selection criteria whom they can accommodate (scoyfs at or below the fif- 
tieth percentile on a standardized test) , thiy simply^top testing. 

Several LEAs make parent involvement a critical variahjfe for selecting a 

child for an ECT I program. In one LfiA-, parents must be' able to transport child- 

* / 

ren to and from the program. In oidther, they must ^participate in program 
activities if the child is to remain enrolled. Wy had to assist in the class- 
room regularly, or to provide supplementary services such- as preparing food for 
special events. Regular child attendance was alio used as a selection criterion. 

Parents were told thit if their child's absences were excessive, the child would 

/ r 

be dropped from the program. On more than one occasion this LEA gave an initial 
warning and then did, in fact, request withdrawal. 
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6.4.4 Opening the Doors . In other areas, however, several project direc- 
tors reported that they try never to turn a child away. "If they want to come, 
we'll find a way to take them," one director said. Such an "open door policy" 
reflected a number of concerns. First, early childhood staff generally regarded 
their programs as measures to prevent later school failure. Since the factors 
determining or predisposing children to later failure are poorly understood, 
they wanted to "cast a wide net." They *elt that the more children their program 
reached, the more might benefit from its preventive function. One director said, 
"You can't always tell who needs it most. I f d like to give them all a try." 

Other directors argued that in order to ensure heterogeneity, children with 
a variety of needs oust be included. Children learn from one another, they 
reasoned, and the more diversity within the group, the greater the learning 

v ^- ; , . _ . \ 

potential for all. Ironically, several people reported thAt for* prekindergarten 
and kindergarten children, who were new to the school system and hence largely 
unknown to teachers and program personnel, selection procedures were likely to 
depend more heavily on test scores than were those for older children. This w?s 
particularly problematic because of the limited technical quality and prescriptive 
usefulness of tests for young children (see Bryk, Apling and Mathews, 19 7 9, for a 
more detailed discussion on c ur re n t measurement procedures) . 

6.5 Review of Standardized Tests Used 

LEA staff reported that they used various tests for selection. Usually 
these served more than one purpose. They were almost always used as the pretest 
measure for program evaluations, and frequently also in a diagnostic/precriptive 
manner. In these sites, selection telts were chosen because of th&f capability 
identify individual needs and hence were used as the first step in developing 
an individual education plan. 

10V 
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Table 6.1 summarises the tests that LEAs reportedly used for selection. 
Unfortunately, we sometimes hid difficulty in exactly identifying the test used, 
because LEA reports were incomplete. For example, it was not always clear 
whether sites said to be using the ,f MetTopolitan ,f were using the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test or the Metropolitan Achievement Test. Hence, we have sometimes 
had to guess, on the basis of name and grade level, at which tests were referred 
to. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Table 6.1 is the variety of tests used 
for screening in ECT I programs. At the preschool level there is an especially 

wide array. Only four measures— Caldwell Cooperative Preschool Inventory, the 

t 

Denver Developmental Screening Test, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) and 
the Test of Basic Experiences (TOBE)— are reported used in more than one of the 
sites we visited. 

We see the same thing in kindergarten. If anything, ther-s is more diversity 
here than in prekindergarten and first grade. This reflects the Janus-like nature 
of kindergarten programs—resembling prekindergarten programs in seme districts 
and first-grade programs in others. Several tests are reportedly used in more 
than, one site— the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts, the Test of Basic Experience 
(TOBE), and the Metropolitan Readiness Test being the most common. 

As we more .into first grade, we see some thirteen different tests used for 
screening. Only four, however— the Metropolitan Readiness, the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) , and the Boehm— were 
used in more than one of the sites we visited. 

There is a substantive shift in tests used at different grade levels. In 
prekindergarten, tests of general intelligence and knowledge predominate, whereas 
in first grade, selection ii based more on readiness and achievement tests. Many 
of the screening instruments listed in Table 6.1 have a local geographic history. 
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NUMBER OF LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES REPORTING 
USE OP TEST BY GRADE AND FUNCTION 



TEST NAME 

• 


GRADE LEVEL 


Preschool 


Kindergarten 


First Grade 


Pvs.lufl.ti on 


Se 1 action 


Evaluation 


Selection 

ww A ww 


Evaluation 


Se lectio 

ww a> w w biu 


ABC Inventory 


0 


0 


1 


3~ 


0 


0 


Boeha Test of 
Basic Concepts 


7 


2 


5 


6 


1 


3 


Beery f Visual Motor 
Integration 


3 


2 


1 


2 


0 


0 


Carrow Screening Test 

for Auditory Coup, of Lang 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


California Achievement 
Test 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


6 


2 


Caldwell Cooperative 
Preschool Inventory 


4 


4 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Comprehensive Tests of 
Basic Skills 


1 


0 


3 


1 


5 


3 


Coliabia Mental 
Maturity Scale 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Denver Developmental 
Screening Test 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ooicn, Basic Sight 
Words 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


. Early Detection 
Inventory 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Gates McGinitie 
Read in 2 Test 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Goodenough- Harris 
Drawing Test 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


McCarthy Scales of 
Children*! Abilities 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Metropolitan 
Achievement Test 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


1 


Metropolitan 
Readiness Test 


2 


0 


5 


5 


3 


8 


Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Teat 


2 


3 


3 


2 


1 


0 


Stanford Early School 


0 


0 


2 


2 


5 


7 


Slosson Intelligence Test 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


~ 0 »f Basic Experience 


' ! 


2 10i 


\i 4 , 4 


1 i V 


•E^lange Ackievemt 


a !' n In li n 1. 1 In 
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Table 6.1 continued 

NUMBER OF LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES REPORTING 
USE OP TEST BY GRADE AND FUNCTION 



TEST NAME 


GRADE LEVEL 


Preschool 


Kindergarten 


First Grade 


Evaluation 


Selection 


Evaluation 


Selection 


Evaluation 


Selectic 


Di lingual syntax Measure 
fBSMI 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


CIRCUS 


3 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Gunpgockies 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Santa Clara. InvftT. *otv of 7 

Developmental Tasks 


2 


1 


l 


0 


1 


0 


dwTVlIUJlg 1 G5 L OX 

Academic Readiness 


0 


0 


l 


0 


0 


0 


SRA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Tempi in- Darley Test of 
Articulation 


0 


v l 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Walker Readiness Test 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


weens i or intelligence 
Scale for Children 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


ft 

0 
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For example, the DDST was developed in Denver and is used throughout Colorado. 
The Meeting Street School Screening Test was deve ? tped in Rhode Island and is 
apparently used widely in New England. Accessibility to the test developers and 
their technical assistance no doubt contributes to the phenomenon. 

Finally, in addition to the tests listed in Table 6.1 9 there is a large 
number of locally developed criterion-referenced tests (CRTs) . The range of 
content areas these are reported to cover includes language, reading readiness, 
psychomotor skills, social and emotional development, self-concept, problem 
solving, and mathematical readiness. 

There was widespread concern, both at the LEA and the SEA level, about the 
processes and tests available for selecting program participants. Concern was 
most ;,cute at the prekindergarten and kindergarten level. Several of our 
informants stated firmly not only that current early childhood testing practices 
are inadequate to measure and predict later functioning, but also that important 
aspects of children's development and competence simply cannot be tested. 
Several suggested, for example, that social and emotional development, task 
persistence, and attention span are critical for young childxen, but that they 
cannot be adequately assessed in school. 

People in other LEAs posed their concerns slightly differently. There 
is consensus that the long-term objective of ECT I programs is to promote the 
acquisition of general school competence in early elementary years. The purpose 
of ECT I programs is seen as providing the necessary precursor skills to facili- 
tate that development. There is, however, little agreement as to what those 
experiences ought to be. Hence, there is little agreement as to the areas a 
selection battery should cover. 

Some informants were concerned with the technical quality of existing meas- 
ures. Some worried that tests were not normed to local populations, others that 
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low test ceilings identified only children with major conceptual deficits. One 
reported that test scores tend to cluster, making it impossible to identify the 
most needy, "If you have more than half of your children scoring at a given level 
but room for only a few, how do you differentiate?" she asked. 

Finally, many LEA staff reported that although they have been unable to find 
a selection test that does all they want it to, they are still working at finding 
or developing one. Many described their experience with various tests. Although 
some seemed somewhat discouraged about the likelihood of finding one that 
adequately meets all their needs, they have not given up. They repeatedly asked 
for technical assistance with this task. 

6.6 Summary 

Needs assessment, recruitment, and selection processes as required under 
Title I are complicated by features that characterize early childhood education 
generally. These include: the absence of normative criteria for defining educa- 
tional disadvantage; lack cf consensus on what constitutes educational disadvantage 
before school entry; lack of access to the local population of children potentially 
eligible for ECT I programs; and the primitive state of the art in measurement of 
early childhood. Most LEAs seem to be making a genuine effort to fulfill the 
intent of the law but are hampered by these problems. Strong interest was 
expressed in the need to find better ways to conduct needs assessment, recruitment, 
and select* on. Our field data indicate that this is an area where USED guidance 
and technical assistance would be most helpful. 
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CHAPTER 7. ORGANIZING ECT I PROJECTS TO DELIVER SERVICE 
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7.1 Introduction 

In looking at ECT I program practice within the broader context of earl/ 
childhood education, a number of issues emerge about the internal structure 
and operation of such programs. In a very b-oad sense, these issues consti- 
tute the program curriculum, where curriculum is understood as all the planned 
activities designed for and delivered to each child. We organize our discussion 
in this chapter around three elements: resources (physical and human); 
program content; and methods of implementation. The physical resources in- 
clude equipment and materials. In terms of human resources we examine the 
instructional personnel that interact with children, and those who support and 
supervise the instructional staff. Under program content we consider 
curriculum development in general. Finally, under implementation we discuss the 
organization of ECT I groups for -instruction, and procedures for individuali- 
zation of instruction. 

7.2 Physical Resources 

A conspicuous feature of early childhood programs is the purposeful inter- 
action of play and learning activities. There is now abundant evidence that 
children learn through play. Theorists have described and analyzed the various 
types of play and their function in the growth and development of children 
(Piaget, 1960; Erikson, 1950; Sartlansky, 1968; Bruner, etal., 1976). Early 
childhood practitioners have translated these findings into program practice. 
Often this is called open education. This approach assumes that teachers make 
decisions about curriculum pacing, sequencing, material, and setting, but that 
these are based on information generated by the child's interaction with his 
total classroom environment (Kohlberg, 1972; Kamii and deVries, 1977; M*isels, 
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et al., in press). These theories and practices have been central to the 
development of early childhood education generally and their influence is 
clearly felt in ECT I programs, particularly in the prekindergarten and kinder- 
garten . 

The type of material and play experience provided for children contributes 
greatly to what and how they learn. When these elements are carefully chosen 
to match the strengths, abilities, and interests of the children concerned, 
they have the potential to generate apd transmit information and to develop 
new understanding. They facilitate the process of learning as well as providing 
its content, and they enable children to engage their curiosity and use their 
initiative as they learn* The materials and learning situations should also 
yield valuable diagnostic information about what individual children know, 
what they are interested in, how they organize information and experiences, 
and where they need help. 

7.2.1 Materials . In visiting ECT I classrooms, our site staff noted 
the types of material available and the ways in which they were arranged and 
made accessible to children. Almost without exception, the ECT I programs 
were very well equipped with a variety of materials and instruction aids. A 
description of one self-contained kindergarten class gives a sense of the rich- 
ness of the environment. 

The classroom was full of materials — alphabets and letters 
all over the walls; plants and a little terrarium with lizards. 
They were also doing a bean- sprouting experiment. There were 
a number of homemade instructional materials, a lot of which 
the teacher hac obviously made hereself. There was plenty of 
t clay, lots of paints and colors. Throughout the classroom there 

was just a real richness *f materials — thermometers, books — 
you name itl 
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Material was of two major types: equipment for exploration and free 
play (e.g., art materials, puzzles, or sorting games), and structured learning 
material [e.g., Peabody Language Kits). In prekindergarten and kindergarten 
classes, most material was of the first type. First-grade classes usually 
used more structured material. While first grade; usually had some free 
play material, there was not as much of it and its use was often restricted to 
M spare time after work was finished. " 

This marked shift in emphasis from kindergarten to first grade reflects 
a change from an individual educational approach to one with common objectives 
to be shared by all children. It revealed some theoretical ambiguities about 
what children should be doing and raised important pedagogic issues. From 
a perspective that stresses program content and short-term achievement, it 
was entirely appropriate. From a more cognitive developmental position empha- 
sizing long-term effects, many would argue that children with educational deficits 
in the first grade are in rom need of concrete experiences with a variety 
of material and play situations. Under current arrangements, however, these 
children arr often the least likely to get them. Because they are least likely 
to complete the required symbolic tasks, they may seldom have opportunities 
for more concrete exploration. 

Exploratory Play Materials . In prekindergarten and kindergarten these 
were usually arranged in interest areas where children worked in self-directed 
tasks. Most classes had areas for some or all of the following activities: 
housekeeping and doll play, dress-up aM make-believe, block play, art, science 
or nature, climbing, riding (tricycles, trucks), water or sand play, wood- 
working, pre-academic play (puzzles, counting games, and the like), and read- 
ing. 
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A typical housekeeping area might include a small stove, a refrigerator 
and a sink as well as make-believe foods, pots, pans, dishes, brooms, toasters, 
telephones, and the like. Dolls, a doll bed, and a carriage were often nearby. 
An adjacent area for dramatic play might contain hats, purses, neckties, 
shoes, scarves, and other grownup clothing. This was sometimes arranged in 
"prop boxes" according to function (e.g., "doctor's box" or "plumber's box"). 
Children used these props in make-believe and role play. They put together 
and acted out what they knew about the people and events they had experienced. 

For example, we watched three kindergarten children dress up as a family 
and do the weekly shopping: father, mother, and child. One was adorned in 
a necktie and an old straw hat. He wore a large pair of men's shoes and an 
oversized suit coat. His "wife" had a large purse, a lacy shawl, and magnifi- 
cent high-heeled shoes. Talking animatedly, the "father 1 ' pushed the "baby" 
to the "store" in a carriage. When they reached the 3tore (an adjacent book 
shelf stacked with empty boxes and cans labeled by price) , they discussed the 
items available and made their selections. Mother reached into her purse for 
some make-believe cash and paid an imaginary cashier. The family returned 
home. Then, while mother comforted and fed the baby, father put the groceries 
away, carefully sorting them into like kinds. "The big boxes go here; the 
little ones over there." 

When they appeared to be finished, the teacher joined them. They talked 
about their play and she helped them to read the labels on the products they 
had "bought." Together they found letters that looked alike, related them to 
letters and sounds in their own name, and started a list for the next shopping 
trip. Then, interest beginning to wane, they all moved on to other activities. 
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What did the children learn from all this? It is hard to specify all of 
the separate skills or their interactions. However, it is clear that the 
children experimented with adult roles; they read the labels on the many food 
containers by comparing words with pictures; they considered alternative 
products and made choices among them; they organized materials along a logical 
dimension; and they acknowledged, discussed, and found a way to share respon- 
sibility for several tasks. 

The relevance of this play to some of the general program objectives 

was apparent. An analysis by relevant area might be as follows: 

Personal/social growth 

Children showed evidence of: 

e Increased ability to express feelings 

e Increased independence and self-confidence 

e Sustained involvement in activities 

e A positive self- image 

e Ability to make and maintain friends 

e Increased positive interaction with peers 

e Increased skill in group activities 

e Increased awareness of the roles of others 

Gross motor 

Children showed evidence of: 

e Ability to use basic motor skills to push and control the carriage 
e Ability to dress and undress, including buttoning and tying skills 
e Ability to use a pencil successfully 

Perceptual motor 

Children showed evidence of: 

e Ability to relate words to pictures 

• Ability to write letters and short words 

Cognitive 

\ Children showed evidence of: 
t Ability to match and classify 
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1 v 
s Awareness of the relationship between concrete objects and written 
symbols 

t Ability to organize and arrange objects by function 

• Understanding of the concept of exchange of goods and money 

• Ability to recognize letter? and familiar words iri written form 

• Ability to recognize numeral in written form 

Language 

Children showed evidence of: 

• Ability to understand the language of others 

• Ability to use language to structure personal interactions - 

We cite this example because it typifies the kind of activities we found 
in ECT I prekindergarten and kindergarten programs and the complex functions 
they serve. Unlike specific skill instruction, the relationship between a 
particular activity and a discrete outcome is not always clear. Taken together, 
however, a number of similar experiences contribute to the child's total 
understanding of himself and his environment and move him toward readiness for 
more specific academic tasks. 

The contents of other play areas varied greatly; the number of possible 
items is endless. Table 7.1 includes examples of typical prekindergarten or 
kindergarten material. 

The reading area was usually a small library of picture books and story- 
books. Often tucked into a quiet corner of the room, it might contain a rug, 
soft pillows, and perhaps a small chair or two. We saw children looking at 
books alone or in pairs. We also saw teachers reading stories to the class cr 
to small groups of children. On the walls and space dividers were pictures 
with labels or stories to describe them. For example, one featured an array 
of houses. The caption over it said, 

"This is where I live." 
Each house featured a child's name and address. The teacher said that the 
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Table 7.1 



Material Typically Found 
in Prckindergarten and Kindergarten Classrooms 



Block Area : large cardboard "bricks" (approximately 8" x 8 M 

x 10") 

large hollow wooden blocks (up to 3 f long) 
medium- si zed wooden blocks of various shapes 
"home-made" blocks of contact-paper ~ covered 
% boxes or Styrofoam 

boards .and ramps 
string, rope, and pulleys 
trucks i cars i and other vehicles 
traffic signs 
model people and animals 

Art Area : paint, crayons, chalk 

finger paint 

clay or plasticine and accessories for using it 

(rolling pins, cookie cutters) 
scissors 

P*per of various colors, sizes, and textures 
sponges, paintbrushes', tooth brushes, and other material 
for painting 

glue, paste, scotch tape, clips, and other material 

for putting things together 
bits of wood and balsa 

scraps of material of various colors and textures 
egg cartons, cotton balls, toothpicks, pipe cleaners, 
thread, braid, colored ribbon 

Science or Nature : stones and shells 

magnifying glasses 
scales and balances 
thermometers 
rulers 
magnets 

plants and seeds 

pictures and models of animals 

an aquarium and a terrarium 

an animal (a gerbil, a mouse, a guinea pig, a bird, 
or a snake) 
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Table 7.1 continued 



Grogs Motor : 

(climbing and 
riding) 



Water Play and 
Sand Play : 



Woodworking : 



Pre -academic 



a snail jungle gym or climbing dome 
large trucks and fire engines 
tricycles and wagons 
balance beam 
inner tubes 

balls, bean bags, and ot/Ter things to throw through 
hoops 

a water table 
a sand box 

funnels and strainers 
pans, dishes, silverware 
plastic bottles 
tubing 

measuring cups and spoons 

a workbench 
banners, saw, files 
screwdrivers 

wood, heavy cardboard, or plasterboard 
logs 

nails, screws, nuts, bolts, washers 

h§nd drill 

sandpaper 

puzzles 
counting games 
matching games 
pegboards 
nesting games 

large and small beads and strings 

design blocks 

parquetry blocks 

attribute blocks 

Lego blocks 

Tinker toys 

dominoes 

sewing boards 

abacus 

Cuisinaire Rods 
rulers 

Montessori sensorial Materials 

Montessori cylinders 

paper and pencils 

pattefr letters or numerals 
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next thing she planned to do was place the houses on a large map. In the mean- 
time, she used them to identify children's names, point out initial letters, 

\ 

and compare the length and structural features of words. In other classes, 
reading areas were decorated with pictures and experience charts, such as, 
"This is me and my dog.' We are playing ball." 

Structured Learning Materials . These provide activities in particular 
content areas. Their purpose is to teach specific skills. Many were commer- 
cially* prepared and marketed. Others, as suggested above, were locally 
developed, either at the classroom level or through the central administrative 
office. 

It would have been impossible to inventory classes as we visited them. 
However, we did make note of the com»wcial materials most often found. 
Tjhi- list — by no means complete is presented in Table 7.2. 

In addition to published material, several larger LEAs haye devoted Title 
I resources to designing teaching material of their own. For example, the 
reading consultant in Mobile, Alabama, has developed units on reading and 
reading readiness. These include instructional activities for the child and 
are designed in a programmed- learning mode. A pretest and posttest are included 
as part of each curriculum module. Similar efforts were found in several other 
large LEAs. 

Most of the instruction materials fall into one of the following areas: 
reading, language, mathematics, cognitive functioning, and perceptual motor 
growth. Their prominence, particularly in the Title I classrooms, is conspicu- 
ous and suggests at least two things. First, these areas are important pro- 
grammatical ly, and direct instruction is being provided in them. Second, 
teachers seem to value some structure to help organize their work. The materials 
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Table 7.2 

Examples of Curriculum Materials 
Found in Early Childhood Title I Programs 



basic Reading 
Lippincott Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Basic Reading Program 
Southwest Regional Laboratory 

for Educational Research and 

Development (SWRL) 
Ginn and Company 
Lexington, Massachusetts 

DISTAR 

Science Research Associates, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Early-to-Read Program 
Initial Teaching Alphabet 

Publications, Inc. 
New York, New York 

The Holt lasic Reading System 
Holt, Rineha and Winston, Inc. 
New York, New York 

Houghton Mifflin Reading Series 
Houghtoi Mifflin Company 
lost on, Massachusetts 

Instructional Concepts Program 
Southwest Regional Laboratory 

for Educational Research and 

Devel o p m ent (SWRL) 
Gihn and Company 
Lexington, Massachusetts 

Keys to Reading 
Hie Economy Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Hie Laidlaw Reading Program 
Laidlaw Brothers, Fublishei: 
River Pores t, Illinois 

The Macmillan Reading Program 
The Macmillan Company 
New York, New York 



Oral Language Program 

Southwestern Cooperative Educational 

Laboratory, Inc. (SWCEL) 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Palo Alto Reading Program: 

Sequential Steps in Reading 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
New York, New York 

Peabody Language Development Kits 
American Guidance Service, Inc. 
Circle Pines, Minnesota 

Phonetic Keys to Reading 
The Economy Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Portage Project Learning Materials 
Portage Project 
Portage, Wisconsin 

Pre-Reading Skills (PRS) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 

Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 

Santa Clara Plus 

Richard L. Zweig Associates, Inc. 
Huntington Beach, California 

Scott, Foresman Reading Systems 
Scott, Foresman and Company 
GJ*nview, Illinois 

Jo Stanchfield's Basic Reading Skills 

Support Program 
Bowmar Publishing Corporation 
Glendale, California 

Stepping Stones to Reading 

New Century 

New York, New York 
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assure that children take the necessary steps to acquire specific skills. 
While teachers can and must be creative in choosing what concepts and skills 
to emphasize, suggestions, ideas, and specific activities are usually welcome 
and make teaching easiei. 

On the other hand, the multiplicity of material in most classrooms, as 
well as the variety among classrooms, suggests that no single system is suffi- 
cient. Teachers said repeatedly, "We really need material specifically rele- 
vant to our kids." This suggests a concern for matching appropriate material 
to each child. At the same time, different materials seem to be used some- 
times simply because of teachers' preference. In some cases, the fact that 
teachers had used certain materials in the past an'* were comfortable with them 
seemed to motivate the choice. 

7.2.2 Space . A growing literature documents the effects that space and 
its use have on children's behavior (Kritchevsky, Prescott and Walling, 1969; 
Brush, 1977; Prescott and David, 1976; Olds, in press). Early childhood edu- 
cators have devoted considerable thought to the arrangement of classroom space 
(Meisels, 1977; Hohmann, et al., 1976), and it is clear that room arrangement 
reflects the educational beliefs of the adults responsible for the classroom 
and suggests the types of experiences and instruction children will receive. 
We therefore looked at the space available, the way it was arranged, and the 
activities encouraged in it. 

Availability . We found space to be a sensitive issue in several L£As. 
It is generally in short supply, with many activities competing for it. In 
some LEAs the shortage was attributed to desegregation rulings precluding the 
construction of new facilities In thes' - es all new programs must be imple- 
mented within existing space. As the direccor of federal programs in one large 
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city said, here's no problem of thinking of new projects or new things to do. 
The problem is finding a place to put them/' In general, there just is not 
much space available. Even where school populations are declining, the recent 
proliferation of new programs, all requiring classroom resources, has kept 
demand for school space high. With declining enrollments and the severe press 
on local budgets, there has been little new construction and it is unlikely 
that this condition will change in the immediate future. 

Even when space was adequate for ECT I programs, it was often far from 
luxurious. None of the LEAs we visited had constructed special areas to 
accommodate the programs. In a few cases, new facilities had been buiit to 
house regular district programs, and the vacated space was turned over to 
special programs such as ECT I. Usually, however, this space was not designed 
for use by young children, and the ECT I programs just had to make do. For 
example, in a few LEAs, a school building became vacant and was used to house 
ECT I prekindergarten and kindergarten classes for the entire district. This 
central facility emJ>led ail program rticipants (children, parents, and 
staff) to become familiar with one another, to share goals, and to de\ )lop a 
sense of program identity. On the other hand, the central location precluded 
neighborhood schools, necessitated transporting children from home to school 
and back, made frequent, informal contact between home and school difficult, and 
potentially impaired communication and continuity between the early childhood 
projects and activities in later grades. 

In short, restrictions on building, constraints on local school spending, 
and a general lower priority for ECT I programs combined to make the available 
space less than optimal. We visited several LEAs in which early childhood . 
programs were tucked away on a "space available" basis. In one site, for example, 
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a class was held on the stage of an auditorium. In several others, classes 
were held in conference rooms, former storage space, or other areas more 
appropriate for small groups of less active children. In at least two commu- 
nities, prekindergarten classes were housed in facilities rented from local 
churches that were used for church activities over the weekend, so that teachers 
had to rearrange materials every week. 

Space Organization . The arrangement of space indicated the types of 
activity and instruction likely to occur in each class. Again, a distinction 
can be made between grades. Most prekindergarten and kindergarten classrooms 
were arranged into three types of area: a group meeting place, interest areas, 
and areas for solitary play. The meeting place was big enough to accommodate 
the whole group. Often the day's activities began and ended there. It was 
usually set off in some way, sometimes by an area rug, sometimes by low dividers 
such as bookshelves. There was often a focal point — a piano bench, a large 
teacher's chair, or the like. Children and teachers gathered there to plan 
activities, for specific instruction, or to recall and review previous events. 
It was also the area that teachers used when children became overexcited and 
needed to be reminded of rules and responsibilities. 

Once the first teaching activity had been completed (this often was a 
letter or woid recognition game, a counting activity, a calendar, weather, 
season, or holiday "lesson' 1 ) , children divided into groups and moved into 
interest areas. In some of these (e.g., the block area), activities were 
largely unstructured and child-directed. Other areas (e.g., the art area or 
the pre- academic area) might have an aide or a parent assigned to facilitate 
activities or track a specific skill. We watched brief ••lessons" in the use 
of scissors, pencils, or crayons, in color or shape recognition, size dis- 
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tinction, counting, and patterning. Meanwhile, the teacher might use the 
meeting space as an instruction area for a J .^on with one child or a group 
of children. In some classes, children were grouped according to ability and 
the groups were instructed separately. Prepared teaching material (e.g., the 
Oistar language laboratory) often provided the focus for these sessions. 
Groups took turns for instruction. When one finished, it was dismissed for 
informal work in interest areas and another took its place. 

Private spaces are perhaps a unique feature of early childhood environ* 
ments. These are predicated on the belief that young children occasionally 
need to remove themselves from the tumultuous activity that often character- 
izes group play at this age. The private space may be nothing more than a 
corner of the room marked off by a small rug, or it may be an elaborately con- 
structed hiding area made of packing boxes, climbing equipment, or the like. 
Children sometimes used this space as an independent area for work. Other 
times, a child might withdraw there and watch the flow of activity as it went 
on around him. On the other hand, few prekindergarten or kindergartens 
provided individual desks or assigned private spaces. Other than coat storage 
areas ("cubbies*'), all space and material belonged to the group. 

7. 3 Human Resources 

The adult role in ECT I programs differed from program to program as well 
as from grade to grade. Looking first at the classroom, we describe the roles 
of teachers, aides, and special service personnel. Next we briefly discuss 
the support services available and shifts we anticipate in this area. Then 
we consider the types of administrative structure we observed, particularly 
as they relate to program practice. We conclude with a discussion of LEA ac- 
tivities directed at technical support for staff. 
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7.3.1 T eaching staff . Depending upon the structure of the program, a 
number of people might be available at the classroom level. These include 
teachers, aides, resource personnel, and special -subject teachers. 

Teachers . The critical adult in each classroom was always the teacher. 
Not unexpectedly , most of the teachers were women, as they are in most early 
childhooa programs. However, we did visit several classes whose teachers 
were men, and several others with male aides. Some program directors reported 
that' they would like to see more men in these roles and sought male appli- 
cants, but that few apply. 

All classroom teachers were trained in early childhood or elementary 
school education. Most had at least a bachelor's degree in education or a 
related field, although one outst aiding program that had emerged from a commu- 
nity action program was still working toward that goal. However, at least at 
the prekindergarten level, not all of the teachers were certified. While we 
did not deliberately seek information on certification, some issues came up 
on their own. Cost implications were the most obvious: the salaries of non- 
certified teachers are lower than those of certified teachers, thus reducing 
the cost of prekindergarten programs. 

In most LEAs, ECT I teachers were trained in early childhood education. 
In a few, teachers had simply extended their interest in elementary education 
to the prekindergarten and kindergarten years. Moreover, some teachers had 
been reassigned to ECT I programs because of declining school populations and 
the subsequent cutbacks in classes at other grade levels. To the extent that 
elemektary and early childhood education emphasize different aspects of the 
learner and the learning process, the question arises whether these shifts 
are appropriate. 
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In contrast to classroom or center- based programs, feu home visit programs 
used professional teachers. With only one exception among the programs we 
visited , home teachers were paraprofessionals trained within the ECT I project. 
Often, although not always, they were members of the racial and linguistic 
population they served and lived in that community. Paraprofessional home 
visit staffs were supervised by a professional staff member, although there 
were difference.* in the disciplines represented. Several supervisors were 
educators, one a nurse, one a social worker, and several others did not make 
their professional background clear. The lack of homogeneity in the training 
and experience of both the supervisory and home visit personnel was quite 
striking. 

Finally, we were struck by the aaount of professional interest and mobility 
of many of the ECT I teachers we visited. Beyond in-service training provided 
by the program, many are also enrolled in professional courses at nearby 
colleges and universities. Not all of these deal with program content. Many 
teachers are taking courses in evaluation, tests and measurement, and diagnos- 
tic testing. Their interest is reflected in what they do in class. Several 
teachers showed us material and activities they had developed in their course 
work. Others spoke of understanding more about what test results meant and 
being better able to use measurement; to assess children's progress. 

Teachers 9 responsibilities were many and diverse. In self-contained 
classes (prekindergarten and most kindergartens) they included'planning and 
implementing the overall program for the class, analyzing whatever data (test 
scores) were available on all children, planning and implementing specific 
programs for each, organizing the room, ordering and caring for materials, 
initiating and participating in parent conferences, workshops and meetings, 
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supervising the work of aides and/or student teachers, and keeping track of a 
myriad of administrative details. Many teachers also administered tests for 
program evaluation. In almost every Title I prekindergarten wd kindergarten 
class , teachers had at least a part-time aide; many had full time aides. 

Aides . In some classes, teacher and aide worked together as colleagues. 
In several sites it was difficult to tell *ho was teacher and who was aide. 
Both gave instruction, both were aware of goals for individual children, and 
both worked consistently toward them. They also shared the administrative 
and maintenance tasks. For example, in one site ; while the aide instructed 
one group in a DISTAR reading lesson, the teacher checked the individual work 
of others. Later the teacher taught a second group and rhe aide cleaned up. 

In other LEAs the distinction between teachers and aides was very clear. 
The teacher took almost exclusive responsibility for the instruction program. 
She introduced all new work and usually led all group activities. The aide 
might help individual children having difficulty in completing assignments, 
check finished papers, supervise free play or lunch periods, and do general 
classroom maintenance chores. In still others, the aide's job was largely 
clerical. She maintained bus schedules, kept child achievement profiles up 
to date, collected certificates of dental examinations, and the like. 

The role of aides in ECT 1 programs may be reduced as the competition for 
funds becomes more pronounced. In several of the sites we visited, fewer 
aides were available last year than the year be^ure, and further reductions 
are anticipated for fiscal year 1973. In these sites, teachers who formerly 
had full-time aides now have to share them. Teachers and aides were Al dis- 
turbed by these reductions. Teachers insisted that they would be unable to do 
their jobs adequately without more help. Aides felt pulled in too many direc- 
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tions. They felt they could never really get to know the children or under- 
stand the teacher's expectations if they were serving several classrooms. 

It is worth noting that the LEAs in which aide services have been or may 
be cut back were those in which aides had primarily clerical and maintenance 
tasks. In sites where they were intrinsic to the instruction program, there 
was no talk of curtailment. It is tempting to speculate that in the former 
case they are considered expendable extras while in the latter they are 
essential and inexpensive. 

Resource Personnel . Not all of the ECT I programs we visited were in 
self* contained classes. Projects in first grade and occasionally in kinder- 
garten sometimes offered moVe limited services. In these programs , instruc- 
tional specialists worked with children for short periods on specific skills. 
Teaching sessions occurred either within the classroom 1 or in a separate resource 
center or "laboratory." Teachers worked with children either individually or 
in small groups. Most of the group.; included four to five children, although 
several were as small as tw< ; and one included ten children. 

The resource teachers introduce a new role into the educational climate 
of the ECT I programs. As the title implies, these teachers have special qual- 
ifications in one or more substantive areas. They are usually specialists in 
reading, mathematics, or early childhood education. -Some, indeed, had had 
extensive training in their area. Others were less clearly qualified; many 
had been classroom teachers in the past and been selected on that basis with- 
out any special training. 

*Title I specialists were designated differently in the various projects. In 
addition to "specialists," we found them called "floating teachers," "visit- 
ing teachers" and "traveling teachers." Essentially they worked in much the 
same ways. 
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The degree to which the supplementary program was integrated into the 
child 1 s educational experience varied greatly. On one hand, we visited pro- 
grams where specialist and classroom teacher worked closely together to diagnose 
each child 9 s needs and to coordinate the ways in which each could best help 
meet them. The classroom teacher might plan classroom activities around one or 
more topics, incorporating opportunities to meet and master specific skills 
such as new vocabulary words, recognition of various marks of punctuation, 
understanding of phonetic rules, etc. The reading specialist would them organize 
her activities so that those skills were reinforced for children needing extra 
help. She might do so with different materials stressing the same skills, or 
she might use a similar theme, going back over concepts and skills that the child 
seemed not to have mastered. 

At the other extreme, we observed a few cases in which the Title I 
special program seemad only distantly related to the child 9 s regular education. 
Classroom teacher and specialists had little time to plan, scheduling of sessions 
with the resource teacher often conflicted with important classroom activi- 
ties, and even the teaching materials and methods seemed to conflict. A 
striking example of this inconsistency occurred in one system where the district 
program (the child 9 s classroom experience) taught reading by means of a s Pic- 
tured phonetic appraoch, whereas the Title I program used a language experience 
approach. The motivation for the dichotomy was to avoid the possibility of . 
compliance violations. Its. effect, however, was that children had to make a 
cognitive shift in their approach to written material each time they changed 
classes. Several teachers and program directors were concerned about this. 
As one said, "these are the children who most need continuity in teaching and 
consistency in materials/ 9 Another stressed the importance of continuity in 
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the very early stages of learning, pointing out that although differences in 
approach might be better tolerated later, for beginning learners they were 
often very difficult. 

7.3.2 Support Services . We observed a number of support services avail- 
able to ECT I programs. These included nurses, speech therapists, dental 
hygenists, psychologists, nutritionists, community liaison personnel, rocial 
workers, and parent ^ucation coordinators. , The consensus of program personnel 
was that such support was essential in providing a full range of services for 
ECT I eligible children. There was also general concern that these services 
are being and will continue to be cut back. 

7.3.3 Administrative Structures . A review of studies of program effec- 
tiveness (see for example White, et al., 1973, and Vfeikart, 1971) suggests 
some administrative variables that contribute to effective program practice. 

4 

These include the skill and administrative style of the project director, 
in-service staff training, and adequate resources for technical support. 

The Project Director , In every LEA, there was someone specifically re- 
sponsible for program implementation. The tasks of this role include: coordi- 
nating instruction activities, procuring materials and space, hiring and train- 
ing staff, assuring quality, control, maintaining esprit de corps among program 
personnel, and establishing and maintaining harmonious relationships with 
parents and the community. The ECT I program directors we visited had various 
administrative styles and maintained project cohesiveness in different ways* 

r 

Some had proprietary feelings about the program. . In several of the pro- * 

/ 

grams we visited, the director had also been the initiator and retained a 
sense of purpose for the program characterized by intense enthusiasm and 
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dedication, which was often reflected in the commitment of the rest of the 
staff: These directors usually knew the project to the finest detail of class- 
room practice. It was not unusual, for example, to see them greet children 
or parents by name, recall a particular need of Some child, or ask a teacher 
about a current issue or problem in classroom management. Nor was it unusual 
-for them to pitch in and help with classroom^activities. 

Other directors stressed facilitating communication among staff. For 
example, in one multicenter program, the director spent a few minutes at the 
end of each observation talking with the teaching staff about what she had 
observed. They, in turn, had a number of questions for her. Out presence was 
not allowed to interfere with their exchange of ideas. Teachers in this project 
spoke of the importance of the director's availability and of the clear 
standards she set and maintained. Staff had considerable latitude in choosing 
material and in the way they used it as long as it was consistent with the 
program theory. 

A third administrative strategy emphasized standardizing practice. One 
director said: 

I stress the need for standardization. All teachers must use 
3 the same materials (DISTAR Reading Program). A lot of them 
didn't like the idea at first, but they see it my way now. 

In these programs, we noted that the director visited classrooms as a super* 
visor rather than a colleague. We were told that at the end of the year, post- 
test scores werfe used not only to evaluate children's achievement, but to 
assess teacher competence. 

Finally, some LEA administrators were responsible for a number of programs, 
often not limited to the early childhood areas. In some srtes, for example,. , 
the director of ECT I was also the director of all other Title I programs; in 
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others, the role included direction of % all other federal programs or all other 
compensatory education, programs. In these LEAs, the director took a more dis- 
tant role, often relying on assistants (specialists in early childhood educa- 
tion or evaluation) to oversee the ECT I program. 

7.3.4 Staff Training . This was not one of the tbpics of interest to us 
as we began the field research,, but it was raised often by LEA personnel. 
It clearly was a very important concern locally and teachers and administrators 
took it seriously. This may have been because many of the ECT I programs are 
relatively new. The staff are therefore rather introspective about what they 
are doing and how they night do it better. They also see* 1 to need support and 
reassurance as well as substantive information. In-service programs were 
reported to contribute intensely to the sense of solidarity of the program 
as well as to the functional competence of the teaching personnel. 

In som$ projects, teachers and aides met separately for training. In 
others, they worked together. In many, all participants were encouraged to 
share responsibility for preparing materials and raising issues for discus - 
r iion with their colleagues. Others used a more didactic approach, relying 
a upon subject specialists or outside consultants for information. Most used 
• a combination of the two strategies. The content of in-service training varied 
from program to program, but topics frequently addressed were aspects of child 
' . development (particularly affective or social develoi>ment and language devel- 
'opment), teaching techniques as they relate to specific skill areas (usually 
reading readiness), diagnostic/prescriptive skills, test interpretation, and 
ways to increase parent involvement. Interestingly, teacher priorities for 
, in-service training topics did not always coincide with program priorities. 
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In addition to substantive input, various LEAs stressed. other functions 
of in-service training. Co-directors in one large LEA saw it as a problem- 
solving activity and a chance to incorporate teachers' ideas in program curricula. 
Another* director stressed the acquisition of new ideas and opportunities 
for self -motivated changes in teacher behavior. Finally, a number emphasized 
the establishment of mutual understanding and support among ECT I. staff. 

External Technical Support . Another theme that recurred was the need of 
LEA staff for external support. Several sites we visited had established 
working relationships with nearby colleges and universities. They relied upon 
them to help develop curricula and measurement tests, to design and conduct 
evaluations, to contribute to in-service training, and for library resources 
and professional growth. One kindergarten teacher, for example, was enrolled 
in a master's degree program. She was planning a longitudinal study of Title 
I preschool graduates as a thesis. Her instructors served as resource per** 
sonnel for the ECT I program. In other sites, SEA consultants were used as 
resources. Their visits were a source of information and ideas, not just a. 
repaired procedure. 

Unfortunately, in many LEAs, ECT I staff received little external support. 
They functioned independently, often isolated from colleagues by distance, 
interests, and administrative structure. This issue is discussed in more detail 
in chapter 8. 

7.4 Curriculum Development in ECT I programs 

In discussing this issue, we must distinguish between Title I programs 
that are adjuncts to regular school programs (first grades and some kinder- 
gartens/ and those constituting the whole district effort at that level (pre- 
kindergartens and some kindergartens). The former take their goals and objec- 
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tiyes from corresponding regular school activities, simply extending the in- 
structional services to children who are having difficulty with the regular 
school curricftlum or are progressing more slowly than their peers. New pro- 
gravs, on the other hand, must develop an entire curriculum. This raises a 
variety of issues. 

7.4.1 Alternative Perspectives on Curriculum . Many LEAs are striving to 
define what they do in terms of a comprehensive set of behavioral objectives, 
oftto within a criterion-referenced curriculum. They usually organize these 
objectives in a developmental sequence, sometimes also specify:/* g age, grade, 
or development l*frel expectations. .There is some question, however, about the 
criteria for the selection *nd placement of items. Some were drawn from tests 
but without critical examine .ion of the reasons for choosing them or of the 
norms used. Most of the tests had face validity only. Program and evaluation 
staff members in several LEAs spoke of the need to examine the tests for 
reliability and validity, but they did not give' it a high priori y. In fair- 
nejs, there were often not extra resources to pursue it. 

The organization of objectives differs from place to place. Some LEAs 
use a skill area organization while others use subject matter topics. A 
typical skill area organization would focus on some or all of the following: 

• t fe£^*JS the child perceives the world (auditory and visual perception) 

e the way the child controls his body and integrates the information from 
his senses (gross motor skills, fine motor skills, perceptual motor 
integration, perceptual motor sV-Us, psycho-motor skills) 

e cognitive status (conceptual development and problem-solving skills) 

e capacity to organize behavior and maintain attention (attention span, 
task initiation, task directedness , independence, and executive 
ability) 

e language ability (both expressive language and comprehension) , and 
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• social and emotional integrity (self-concept and relationships with 
others) 

A subject matter organization might focus on features of reading or reading 
readiness (e.g., letter recognition, word decoding skills, or vocabulary de- 
velopment), language arts (integration of reading, writing, and spelling), 
and mathematics (e.g., number recognition, simple arithmetic operations, and 
shape and spatial relationships). 

Closer examination shows that the lists of objectives in these two types 
of organization overlap a good deal. The apparent difference is one of per- 
spective. For elementary school programs it is logical to extend downward the 
subject matter structure developed in the later grades. Some argue that this 
is essential if programs are to meet ECT I requirements that they be skill- 
oriented. People trained in early childhood education, however, ten_ cO reject 
this approach as inappropriate and focus more on the basic developmental 
areas mentioned above. Thus, while the objectives have a lot in common, 
there is a difference in how they, are perceived and related to the process of 
instruction. 

7.4.2 Organic Nature of Program Activities . Although program curricula 
may specify objecti/es and activities in discrete content or skill areas, 
prekindergarten and kindergarten personnel particularly stressed the interac- 
tive nature of learning, particularly for young children. As one project 
director said, 

You cannot rely on lists. You can't even set priorities on 
content. It ail happens together. If a teacher is working on 
reading with a child, she may have to work first on getting 
his attention. She may take his face in her hand and say 'Stop, 
now, and look at me. ' Then she can get on with the reading. 
But she may have to come back to the attention issue again and 
again in a number of different ways. Now, what is she really 
teaching? 



The point is important. Although many ECT I programs have developed sets 
of behavioral objectives, often in the form of criterion-referenced curricula, 
these do not usually translate into segmented instruction. For example, the 
typical preschool day is not divided into periods for cognition, psychomotor 
skills, social development. It does not even have specific content periods, 
as do academic schedules for grades two through -*elve; instruction is viewed 
as a more holistic entity. Furthermore, the experiences of individual children 
within the program may vary substantially, reflecting their diverse needs 
and interests. As a result, objectives have a fundamentally different mean- 
ing in early childhood programs than in later grades. They tend not to emerge 
naturally out of instruction but to be arbitrarily imposed in the interests 
of accountability and of providing standards for evaluation. While there are 
exceptions, this situation appears to predominate. 

7.4.3 Impact of Evaluation Requirements on Curriculum . One of the ways 
in which program personnel have begun to develop curricula is to look at avail- 
able tests to see what they measure, and then to develop a curriculum around 
them in order to assure positive* outcomes. For example, a teacher in one 
landlocked state had developed a whole unit on submarines for a kindergarten 
class. When we asked why, she said that a number of her students in the pre- 
vious year had failed an item on submarines on their posttest and she wanted 
to be sure it didn't happen this year. 

The evaluation requirement of Title I clearly can exert a great deal of 
influence on program practice. The example above is particularly distressing, 
given the poor quality of early childhood tests and the limited areas they 
assess. More generally, the fact that most ECT I programs are evaluated 
annually requires that they show immediate measureable progress. This, of 
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course, runs counter to the long-term developmencal logic of many early child- 
hood theories (see chapter 5). 

7.4.4 Use of Validated Models . Nevertheless, our data indicate that there 
is a strong interest among program and evaluation personnel in having a 
written curriculum. Many programs, even at the prekindergarten level, have 
developed their own or are doing so. In addition to behavioral objectives, 
these often suggest appropriate activities and even materials helpful in 
reaching those objectives. Some programs have tied these efforts to curricu- 
lum content at the upper grades, generally extending downward the skills speci- 
fied in the LEA district curric \um; others have turned to tests. In several 
programs, for example, ?,? A personnel reported that classroom activities were 
developed around the concepts measured by their screening or their pretest. 
Several test manuals give instructions to facilitate this. In other pro- 
gram, , staff have usee a more eclectic approach, borrowing ideas from other 
programs, from published items such as textbooks and programmed learning 
materials fcf. Table 7.2), and from the clinical experience and priorities 

of their staff. We were struck, however, with the fact that despite extensive 

2 

/*cent efforts tv develop and disseminate curriculum models , we saw few sites 
in which programs had been adopted :n to to . Instead, program personnel seemed 
to borrow selectively from other programs and to adapt their various compo- 
nents to local needs. 

Staff at some LEAs reported that they had looked at a number of curricula, 
screening tests, and developmental profiles before deciding what they thought 
would work in their community. For example, early childhood staff in one LEA 

2 

See, for example, Hawkridge , . et al., 1968, USEPs Education Programs That Work , 
and the various Head Start Planned Variation Models. 
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said that they used the validated early childhood programs at Waterloo, 
Iowa, as a precedent, but added that they had modified their program consider- 
ably in the several years of implementing it. Similarly, home visit programs 
in two Connecticut LEAs drew their initial content and teaching strategy from 
the Verbal Interaction Program (Levenstein, 1971) and from the toy lending 
library at the Far West Laboratories (Nimnicht, et al., 1969), but had modi- 
fied the curriculum content and sequence substantially. 

These reports of borrowing but not replicating are consistent with that 
of McLaughlin (1975) about the AIR study of Exemplary Programs for the Educa- 
tion of the Disadvantaged Children (Hawkridge, 1968): 

A major source of disappointment at the federal level has been the 
lack of interest by SEAs and LEAs in the study findings. Pub- 
lication of the 'It Works* series did not result in a marked 
upsurge of 'Project Concerns' or 'Project Early Starts 1 throughout 
the country or even of a substantial number of inquiries, (p. 84) 

She pointed out that little effort had been iade to disseminate information 
about these programs and speculated that, even had such efforts been made, the 
factors affecting curriculum decisions would have precluded adopting the com- 
plete model of other communities. Our data also raise questions about the 
usefulness of identifying exemplary programs for the purpose of replication 
or adoption. What may be more useful is information about individual program 
components and opportunities to talk with persons implementing similar pro- 
grams, the concept embodied by the National Dissemination Network. 

Curriculum development typically seems to proceed thus. Project staff 
come together to develop a program content. Drawing heavily on their own 
experience and in some degree on material they have read and people they have 
talked with, they articulate a set of expectations of children at the appro- 
priate age and hence the goals areas for the project. Following from this, 
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specific activities and often a criterion-referenced test may be developed. 
While information on validated projects may play a role* it is often informal 
and diffuse. 

Of course, this is not always true. Section eight describes one out- 
standing exception. In this case, a prekindergarten parent-child program 
was adopted almost completely after a thorough number of communications and 
even a small pilot effort. But more often curricula took shape less system- 
atically, starting perhaps with material developed elsewhere and bending to 
meet local needs and interests. As with a soup or stew, LEA may use similar 
ingredients in the making but vary the proportions to suit their tastes. 

7.4.5 Concluding Comments . We again return to the two themes that are 
interwoven throughout this report and are critical to understanding curriculum 
development in ECT I programs. First, we have the weak and uncertain link 
between early childhood experience and competent functioning in school. This 
simply is not *ell understood. On the other hand, given the general Title I 
focus on the development of basic skills and on accountability, there is an 
increased push toward molding ECT I curricula in this direction. The face 
valid way of doing this is to impose subject area objectives on ECT I programs. 
This, of course, runs counter to much current developmental theory about what 
is appropriate in early childhood. However, because the links cannot be speci- 
fied precisely, and because they are conceived in a long-term, multi- grade 
framework, the clinical wisdom often lacks support from empirical evidence. 
This can result in the superposition of various theories' on one another, often 
without consideration for the adequacy of the fit. Hence, the program be- 
comes a collection of bits and pieces of early childhood practice with no 
coherent structure to tie the ideas and practice together. 
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This dilemma is most readily apparent in the difference between the 
formal descriptions (written documents and Title I applications) and informal 
accounts (teacher consents and our field staff observations) of programs. 
The former usually emphasize specific achievement-related objectives, whereas 
< — the programs as implemented often reflect more comprehensive concerns. 

7.5 Individualizing Programs Within ECT I Projects 

A conspicuous feature of a great many ECT I programs visited was staff 

i 

awareness of and sensitivity to issues of individualization. In most sites 
staff spoke with feeling of the unique characteristics of individual children 
and of the need to relate experiences directly to them. However, putting 
this into practice was difficult. 

At one extreme was a small group of programs that used elaborate proce- 
dures borrowed from special education and the diagnostic/prescriptive models 
developed there (Gallager, 1974; Meisels, 1977). These involved a multi-step 
process, including in-depth and often multi-disciplinary evaluations of each 
child's strengths and weaknesses, a written diagnosis of educational need, and 
an individual education plan drawn from different subsets of the project's 
general program objectives. The process is designed to make maximal use of 
the child 1 s skills, abilities, and interests in order to improve pe/rormance 
in each area of deficit, conditional upon the child's capability. Each indi- 
vidual education plan (IEP) is carried out by selecting activities consistent 
with the child' cognitive style and interests. Finally, the child is reas- 
sessed regularly and the IEP reviewed to evaluate progress toward objectives 
and to consider possible changes in the plan. 

We visited several projects that aspired to this level of individuali- 
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:ation, and at least one that seemed to approach it. That project is a pre- 
school effort using the diagnostic/prescriptive procedures developed by the 
Early Recognition and Intervention Network (Project ERIN) of Hainsworth and 
Hainsworth (1975). It is a longitudinal preventive program involving four 
steps: planning, screening, follow-up, and an education plan for every child. 

The program uses a Preschool Screening Test System consisting of a screen- 
ing test for the child and an in-depth questionnaire for the parents. The 
test assesses competence in areas of language, gross and fine motor skill, 
, cognitive functioning and hearing, vision, and medical integrity. The ques- 

tionnaire taps information on the child's behavioral characteristics and his 
developmental and medical history. Initial screening is followed by class- 
room diagnosis including further tests and observations. Individual Develop- 
mental Learning Profiles are developed on every child, ard appropriate pro- 
grams are planned and carried out by teacher and specialist. At mid-year f 
and again at the end of the academic year, all plans are wurued and the total 
classroom program restructured, as needed. 

A more typical method of individualization is to develop a skill profile 
on each child, usually based upon the scores from selection or evaluation pre- 
tests. These may be commercially available tests such as the Boehm Test of 
Basic Concepts, the Caldwell Cooperative Preschool Inventory, the McCarthy 
Scales of Children's Abilities, or a criterion-referenced test tied to a 
locally developed project curriculum. (See chapters 4 and 6 for discussion of 
selection of tests and evaluation instruments.) The profile indicates skill 
mastery levels in areas assessed by the particular test. Teachers use it 
to monitor the child's progress in these areas, checking off new skills as 
they are acquired. Clearly the scope of such individualization is limited to 
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*hat the test used happens to tap* In particular, no assessment is made of 
the child's individual interests or learning style. Developing the program 
for the child is based only upon what he can and cagnot do and using the stan- 
dard available resources. 

In a few programs individualization was present mainly in form rather than 
substance. While teachers filled out individual profiles and goals sheets, 
there was little relationship between these and the program as implemented 
in the classroom. 

In fairness, it should be pointed out that individualization is a^very 
difficult task for several reasons. First, there is limited technology for 
diagnostic assessment and for linking its results to classroom instruction. 
This constrains the whole effort. Even in the few places vrhere we observed 
a sophisticated form of individualization, it was based on essentially new 
aeehods such as Project ERIN. Second, the process involves access to special 
support services personnel. While in some LEAs these are available, in many of 
the small ones they may not be. Third, considerable skill and understanding 
of all aspects of individualization are required: administering tests, inter- 
preting results, planning IEPs, and linking them to instructional strategies. 
Teachers and administrators in a number of sites spoke of the complexity of 
the task and of the need for intensive staff training and support to do it 
well. 

Finally, it takes a lot of time and effort to develop meaningful indi- 
vidual programs for a whole class of children and to monitor their progress 
carefully. Teachers are faced with voluminous paperwork. Some LEAs deal with 
this by having aides assist with record- keeping. Where this service is not 
available, the additional load of individualization may take away teacher time 
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that would otherwise bfc used in classroom instruction. 

In summary, most'of the people with whom we spoke were convinced of the 
merits of individual education programs for children, and it was an explicit 
goal in a number of programs/ However, this •nthusiasra was tempered with 
realization of the problems described above. Putting aside the limitations on 
the technology, LEAs have several immediate needs in this area. While some 
have conducted teacher training, there is clearly a need for more. Under the 
Educational Amendment of 1978 (PL 95-;61), state education agencies may take 
a more active role here. One of the states we visited has already done so: 
the Alabama SEA has held several teacher education sessions and has developed 
an operations manual to assist in the various steps of the process (Nettles, 
1976). Similarly, while TACs do not provide technical assistance in areas of 
program delivery it seems reasonable that they could become a source of 
support, since individualization does interface with evaluation to a consider- 
able extent. Finally, even if the technological and training issues are re- 
solved, it seems clear that considerably increased LEA resources will be 
needed to implement individualized programs for all children e * led in ECT 
I. A move in this direction should be accompanied by caution, particularly 
given the somewhat ambiguous finding of NIE f s recent study of the effects of 
services on student development (Frechtling, 1977). This study indicates 
that although students in individualized instruction programs in grades above 
ECT I. made substantial gains in achievement, their gains were generally no 
greater than those of students in less individualized programs. 

7.6 Summary 

In this chapter we have oiscussed some features of ECT I programs that 
constitute the educational program experienced by children. These include 
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physical and human resources, program content, and organization for instruc- 
tion. We found most ECT I projects to be extxaordinarily well equipped with 
a wide variety of material and instructional aids* In prekindergarten and 
kindergarten classes these tended to be unstructured materials for facilitating 
learning through exploration and play. A shift to a more academic focus 
occurred in first-grade programs. Space was a scarcer resource. There tended 
to be several competitors for limited classroom space, and several ECT I 
projects were operating under severe constraints. Program personnel used the 
available space in ways that reflected the pedagogical theory and instruction 
methods emphasized by the particular project. 

We found that the adult roles in ECT I projects varied considerably from 
LEA to LEA. although for some positions they overlapped. The roles of teachers, 
aides, and resource personnel were important in most ECT I projects at the 
classroom level. People in these positions were supervised and their activi- 
ties coordinated by special administrative and technical assistance personnel. 

Curriculum efforts also differed across LEAs and grade levels. We 
found two predominant perspectives on curriculum. One stresses a developmen- 
tal progression of skills and understanding. The other stresses subject 
matter objectives. Examination revealed that the two have a number of common 
elements, although these may be interpreted differently in classroom practice. 

Finally, individualization of programs for children is of much concern 
in ECT I projects. In practice, it varies considerably from LEA to LEA and 
even from classroom to classroom. Our data suggest that program personnel 
want very much to move further in this direction but would welcome -- and 
often need — additional technical assistance. 
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3.1 Introduction 

Up to this poiitwe have focused on describing features of ECT I projects 
and the issues that arise from them. But these do not exist in isolation. In 
\ this chapter we consider some of the contextual factors that affect program 

practice. First we look at the role of the SEA Title I office in. LEA activities. 
The educational amendments of 1978 (PL 95-561) greatly expand SEA functions and 
make explicit responsibilities that were optional. While our informatipn ante- 
dates these developments, it nonetheless offers some insights about what is likely 
to happen under PL 95-561. 

Second, we examine the issues involved in the coordination of ECT I programs 
with regular school services. While this does not arise in prekindergarten pro- 
jects or some kindergarten projects (where there are no local kindergarten activi- 
ties), it is important for the remaining ECT I projects. Third, we discuss program 
continuity across grade levels. This is particularly important in ECT I where pre- 
kindergarten programs andhsome Jcindergart en programs are physically separated 
from th*ir later-grade counterparts and often supervised and administered independ- 
ently. 

Finally, we consider the relationship b'etween ECT I programs and other early 
childnood programs operating within the district— specifically , the coordination 
of services with special education programs and Head Start. We also examine how 
available services, ^ach with its own funding constraints, can be made to serve 
the specific needs of individual children. 

8.2 SEA Influence on ECT I Programs 

Under Title I, LEAs are responsible for defining programs and the ages at which 
they are to be offered. To that end, they must determine school eligibility for 
Title I funds, identify the most pressing educational needs in eligible schools 
(needs assessment), plan and provide services to best meet those needs, and select 
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children to receive the services. LEAs must satisfy the SEA that they have taKen 
all of these steps in compliance with applicable regulations. 
SEAs, on the other hand, are responsible for: 

• assuring proper and efficient performance of LEA duties under Title I 

• providing technical assistance with the measurements and evaluations 
LEAs are required to submit 

• reviewing applications and approving them if they meet requirements 
and do not exceed available funds 

• specifying reasons, and providing adequate notice and opportunity for 
a hearing, if they fail to approve the annual application (Table 1, 
GSEA, Section 141 and 142; 45K FR Part 116.4 and 116.5). 

While, in principle, the separation of powers seems clear, in practice there 
may be some ambiguity. Although SEAs have no authority to determine the content, 
structure, or age levels of programs funded under Title I, wtf observed considerable 
variation across states in the number and type of ECT I programs approved. Do 
SEAs use their official functions to indirectly influence LEA decisions about 
programs, and thereby attempt to overlay state priorities on local districts? 
We raised this issue with representatives of several state and local education 
agencies. In this section we summarize their responses and our observations, 

8.2.1 State Priorities for ECT I . In most states that we visited, SEA 



representatives reported definite priorities for ECT I. These priorities were 
organized along several dimensions: number of programs, program content, program 
structure, teaching strategies, evaluation procedures, tests, and parent education. 

Nuaber of ECT I programs. At the state level at least, there seems to be 
a slight trend toward decreasing the number of Title I early childhood programs, 
particularly in prekindergarten. Even within our sample, selected because of the 
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high percentage of ECT I prekindergarten and kindergarten programs, several SEA 
representatives spoke of reducing efforts in this area. In one, the Title I direc- 
tor was adamant that there would be no new ECT I programs and that existing ones 
would be curtailed in whatever way possible. In fact, he could document that this 
was already beginning. He considered early childhood programs an expensive luxury 
and believed firmly that efforts should be concentrated on promoting academic 
achievement in later grades. In several other states feelings were less intense, 
but SEA representatives said that the increased national focus on acquisition of 
basic educational skills and minimum competencies was bound to reduce - >rly child* 
hood programs in Title I. 

In four other states we were told that emphasis on early d Idhood projects 
was still strong and expected to continue. However, in three jV these states, 
the Performance and Accounting Office reports for fiscal years 1975, 1976, and 
1977 showed a slight decrease in the number of children enrolled in prekindergarten 
or kindergarten. In the fourth state it remained the same. 

Program Content . Most SEA officials advocated pre -academic and academic 
achievement programs. In eight states we were told that even at the early child- 
hood level, programs were expected to stres skill acquisition in these areas. 
SEAs did not require that programs be limited to academic readiness and achieve- 
ment, but suggested that these are the sine qua non for Title I funding. Several 
state representatives stressed specific content priorities. Pre-reading skills, 
rrMing, language development, language enrichment for bilingual children, math- 
ematical ability, and cognitive development were mentioned most of wen. Others 
argued that in early education programs these skills can be addressed only within 
the broader context of integrated personal, social, and cognitive development^ 
They were concerned that focus i ig on a narrow subfet of short-term skins woulf 
distort the purpose and long-term v*lue of such p^c jrams. 
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Program Structure * Several SEAs placed a priority on individualizing programs. 
Some required LEAs to specify in their application the procedures they would use 
to assure individual program planning. Another approach was technical assistance* 
One state, in particular, has published an instruction manual (Nettles. 1976) and 
offers frequent workshops on the subject. Pull-out programs, learning centers, 
and mainstreaming and continuous multi-grade projects each had advocates at the 
state level. It was undoubtedly no coincidence that the LEAs we visited generally 
used the approach preferred oy SEA officials. Where the SEA stressed learning 
centers, we observed classrooms where children worked that way, and where the SEA 
argued for pull-out programs, we saw pull-outs. 

We do not wish, of course, to overstate our case or to imply that SEA officials 
dictate program practice. In one state, for example, where the state consultant 
cicarly favored an open structured child development approach to learning, we 
observed an ECT I program that used D I STAR reading and mathematics curriculum 
materials from kindergarten to grade three. State and local personnel clearly 
differed on the efficacy of the two approaches, but the LEA made its own choice. 
In other states, we saw great diversity both among LEAs and within them. We must 
conclude that, whatever the preferences of state personnel, they were not always 
conveyed as requirements to LEAs. 4 

Teaching Methods * SEA representatives were usually much less specific about 
preferred teaching methods. One reported that the state encouraged the use of 
"structured materials/' because these f, worked better with poor children." He 
alluded generally to' "the literature" and to the experience of programs in this 
state. Another state education consultant told us that they discouraged the use 
of any single skills-oriented cur. culum, preferring instead a more developmental 
perspective. A third vigorously promoted "individual developmental instruction, 
comprehension rather than decoding, self-esteem and language experience techniques." 

J OC 
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In most cases, however, state officials were somewhat vague about what actually 
happened in classrooms. This may be due to the lack of expertise at the state 
level. Five of the SEAs we visited, for example, had no childhood specialists on 
their consultant staff. They therefore tended to confine themselves to proced- 
ural advice and issues of compliance with Title I requirements. 

Evaluation Procedures . SEAs are charged with monitoring the effectiveness 

m 

of Title I projects within their state. Therefore, they have a genuine interest 
in the evaluation procedures and tests used. In general, our field data suggest 
that SEAs emphasizing basic educational skills programs, even at the early child- 
hood level, favored evaluation methods that use norm-referenced tests, while 
SEAs emphasizing developmental approaches encouraged the use of criterion- 
referenced tests or observational instruments. 

SEA officials differed on the potential usefulness of the RMC evaluation 
models. In three states, SEAs encouraged the use of existing RMC models, even 
for early childhood projects. Two of them felt that the models would be useful 
in improving programs. Two liked having comparable data (scores reported in NCEs) 
for aggregation. Officials in these three states thought that models similar to 
those used in grades two through twelve would also be useful for early childhood 
projects. 

Officials in other states were more critical of the models, mostly on legal 
and technical grounds. Some reported that LEAs believed the control group model 
(Model B) to be illegal because services would have to be denied to children in 
need, while others objected to its use on ethical grounds. They could not justify 
to parents or to themselves the fact that they were withholding needed services 
for purposes of research. Critics of the models disliked re-administering pre- 
tests to avoid regression effects, and having to remove frcm programs those pupils 
who scored above the designated cut-off score on the second test. Others, 
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particularly in areas with a high proportion of children from populations not 
adequately represented in test norming samples, cited difficulties in establishing 
a non-treatment expectation from these tests (Model A). Still others found that 
LEA staff had difficulty in understanding and interpreting NCEs and were particularly 
concerned when their programs showed NCE losses. 

In some states, LEA officials said that longitudinal evaluations would be 
particularly relevant to early childhood programs. They pointed out that these 
programs are usually aimed at preventing academic failure in later grades, and that 
it is important to know whether effects are retained, fade out, or appear only 
after several years. SEArf suggestions for longitudinal studies ranged from simple 
statements of their desirability to a specific model of individual assessment 
that would incorporate a curvilinear growth model and conclude by testing all 
early childhood pupils at a common point, probably at the end of tirst grade. One 
SEA had tried a longitudinal analysis, but evaluators there, like those in a 
number of other state offices, noted substantial attrition from Title I programs 
and difficulty in finding appropriate control groups. 

Tests . Regardless of the type of impact evaluation they preferred, SEA 
officials were almost unanimous in their concern about tests for early childhood. 
One director, who favored academically oriented programs, said that although he 
was generally satisfied with tests, some districts used different tests in pre- 
and posttesting. This was particularly true in first grade where children went 
from prereading or reading readiness skills to actual reading achievement, so that 
different tests were necessary to assess the different skills involved. Most SEA 
staff felt that tests were poorly normed and often of doubtful reliability or 
validity. Some reported that LEA staff complained of the tenuous relationship 
between test content and the objectives of the programs they were being used to 
evaluate. Tests of language acquisition and use and tests to measure socio- 
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emotional development were said to be particularly deficient. 

Parent Education, Representatives in several SEAs gave priority to increased 
parent involvement In early childhood programs. They stressed parent education: 
helping parents to understand their role as teachers and to promote educational 
skills, particularly in language development, concept development, *M reading 
readiness . 

Other state agencies placed less emphasis on parent education. It seemed to 
us that local attitudes often reflected state positions. Although program practice 
was not uniform from LEA to LEA within states, in those where SEA personnel 
emphasized parent education, the LEAs we visited all had a parent education compo- 
nent for at least their kindergarten and prekindergarten projects. In states 
where this was not a priority, parent education was often addressed only through 
Parent Advisory Councils. 

8 -2. 2 How SEAs Influence Local Practice . All state personnel maintained 
that LEAs determined the kind of projects they would implement. However, most 
also expressed opinions about whether early childhood projects should be funded 
by Title I, and if so what kinds they should be. They insisted that the state 
agency did not impose its views on the local agencies but acknowledged that they 
did convey their priorities. In our field work we observed many instances of SEA 
personnel shaping programs by persuasion, judicious use of program approval 
authority, publicity-targeted conferences, and in-service training programs. 
Attitudes of SEAs also emerge implicitly or explicitly during monitoring. 

Let us consider examples of how this works. First, although few states 
have adopted formal policies governing the kinds of Title I programs that can be 
funded, they have developed guidelines for application and/ or evaluation of ECT-I 
programs. They specify the domains that must be considered in needs assessment (cog- 
nitive, affective, psychomotor and social/health) ; the ways in which performance 
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standards must be stated; and the criteria for measured gains. They require the 
name of the test or other objective means that will be used to measure performance. 

Such guidelines conceivably pose two problems for early childhood applicants. 
First, for programs derived from a cognitive developmental or a psycho-social 
theoretical base, it is theoretically inconsistent to express the full range of 
real objectives in the required terms. LEAs must either change such programs 
or compromise the truth in their application. Second, the dearth of tests for 
assessing educational need in young children has been well documented (Haney, 1978; 
Byrk, Apling, and Mathews, 1978, chapter 18). If the requirement is strictly 
construed and LEAs are held to implementing only what can be measured, the burden 
of identifying appropriate tests could be heavy enough to pre\^nt LEAs from 
applying for funds for early childhood programs. Usually where SEA officials 
encouraged the development of early childhood programs, staff have developed pro- 
gram information in the form of suggested options. Assuming a stance of technical 
assistance, rather than rule enforcement, thesfe guidelines provide a rationale 
for prekindergarten programs > and suggest program purposes, objectives, appro- 
priate selection procedures, possible classroom activities, and strategies for 
parent involvement, support services, evaluation, and in-service training . They 
are clearly written ar.u designed to be useful to LEAs in planning prekindergarten 
programs • 

Second, SEAs often use application review to effect changes in LEA programs 
or projects. Our data contain several examples of this. In one instance, an 
SEA re-analyzed the LEA needs assessment. LEA personnel had argued for a preschool 
program as a primary education need. The SEA officials, however, felt that the 
information showed a need for programs for older children. The SEA returned the 
application suggesting that some preschool classes be eliminated and money allocated 
to projects in kindergarten through third grade. The issue remained unresolved 
q at the time of our visit. l^R 
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We also observed state program consultants influencing LEA practices through 
the provision of both informal and formal technical assistance. For example, in 
one state, tfte SEA official had a list of "favorite programs" that he described - 
for us and advocated personally to LEA staff during our visits there. Another SEA 
representative, when asked for technical assistance on selection procedures, 
referred an LEA director to a similar program in another part of the state. "We 
think they're doing a good job there. Why don't you talk with them," he said. 
A visit to the reconnended site occurred within the week. 

Finally, SEAs also use monitoring to shape programs. This was mentioned 
explicitly in three states. In one, the state representative said that they use 
monitoring data "to see what is going on and to guide LEAs." Another spoke more 
generally of using the information "to change programs," while the third said they 
"inform the LEAs of strengths and weaknesses and make recommendations for change." 

Although each state we visited professed to address all the Title I require- 
ments, they valued them differently. In a state that placed high priority on 
monitoring and application review, information dissemination was a pro forma 
exercise. In another, where information dissemination and technical assistance 
were taken seriously, even monitoring and review were described as opportunities 
to help locals develop better programs. We are left with the impression that 
although the framework for SEA activities is fixed, interpretation and subsequent 
action depend largely on the qualities and interests of individual SEA personnel. 

8.2.3 The Local Perspective on SEA Involvement . Information on how local 
Title I administrators viewed SEA involvement was difficult to obtain. In most 
states, representatives of the SEA accompanied our field research team. Although 
they were almost always careful to explain that they were there "unofficially," 
their presence undoubtedly often inhibi|e^*otally candid responses by LEA 
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personnel to questions on this topic. We inferred from the sparse data we did 
manage to collect that local education agency reactions to these state initiatives 
were mixed. Most were convinced that state officials had their best interests 
at heart but were perhaps caught between Title I requirements and what they might 
judge to be the best practice in early childhood programming. LEA officials saw 
the state role as one cf interpreting the law, of tv keeping us honest and the money 
coming in. 11 In several LEAs, administrators praised state officials for informing 
them of and helping them obtain additional monies. In one case, for example, the 
SEA consultant knew that the LEA staff wanted \o supplement their Title I program 
with a home-based preschool project. When aduitional Title III money became 
available, she informed local officials and helped them draft a successful applica- 
tion for it. The program, after demonstrating its effectiveness was ultimately 
transferred to Title I funding. Local personnel were convinced that without SEA 
advocacy the program might never have been implemented. They were unanimous in 
their enthusiasm for the consultant's role. "She's always looking for new ways 
to get what we need/ 1 

Several LEA representatives praised the state agency for transmitting informa- 
tion. Often this was done informally. In one LEA we visited, for example, staff 
were clearly concerned about ECT I selection procedures. The SEA representative 
who accompanied us acknowledged the concern and the reasons for it, and suggested 
ways in which other LEAs within the state were dealing with the problem. He 
offered no definitive answers, but arranged a meeting between representatives of 
several communities to discuss options. LEAs in other states praised SEA offi- 
cials for putting them into contact with programs similar to theirs elsewhere in 
the state. 

Where criticism of SEA assistance arose, it was usually in terms of there 
not being enough of it. "You really should get out here more often" was a common 
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theme. Given the current limits on SEA budgets, however, it is difficult to see 
how this can be remedied in the immediate future. 

Finally, there were a few LEAs in which dissatisfaction with the state role 
was more substantive. One Title I director, for example, reported that he could 
not get the kind of help he needed, particularly in designing and carrying out 
evaluations. He believed that this was because the state staff was not trained in 
either evaluation methodology or early childhood program practice. He added that 
the sole SEA activity was to assure LEA compliance with the regulations. Inter- 
estingly, this complaint occurred in a state where the SEA carefully kept itself 
between the LEAs and the regional Technic*! Assistance Center. 'They [the LEAs] 
must come to us first. If we don't know, we'll call Jie TAC," the SEA consultant 
told us. 

In summary, the LEA-SEA relationship as we observed it was generally good. 
So long as the SEAs fulfill their required functions but allow LEAs authority over 
issues of content, structure, and age levels of programs, LEAs are prepared to 
respond to formal SEA requests. These relationships form a kind of inter-organiza- 
tional detente. 

8.3 Coordination of Title I With Regular School Programs 

We dsecribe in this section the ways in which ECT I programs interface with 
regular district programs of the same grade level. This topic was raised by LEA 
personnel in several sites and seems to involve four issues: continuity of program 
content and materials, scheduling of services, coordination of children's individual 
education plans, and communication among staff. The importance of these issues 
tended to depend on how services are structured. Where Title I services were main- 
streamed with regular classroom activities, they seemed less relevant, while pull- 
out programs, they appeared quite salient. 
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8.3.1 Coordination of Program Content and Materials . In most of the ECT I 
programs visited, Title I and district personnel were working toward th<* same objec- 
tives and using the same curriculum and similar materials. Title I services were 
designed to help children who were having difficulties or falling behind, usually 
simply through more exposure to the same kind of activities. Although different 
texts and teaching material were often used, largely to avoid boring the children, 
LEAs usually tried to assure that experiences in the two settings complemented one 
another. For example, if the cistrict program emphasized coding and decoding 
skills in reading and language arts and used a program phonetic approach, the Title 
I program did the same. To facilitate coordination, at least one of the larger 
LEAs has developed a cqpplex system that cross-references relevant sections of 
published material by content areas in the local curriculum. Hence, if a district 
teacher is using one set of materials, the Title I specialist can find others 
to supplement instruction. 

In general, Title I services tended to rely on more structured curricula, n 
probably partly as a result of the time constraints imposed on teaching by the 
pull-out period. Teachers stressed that they have the children for so little 
time that they must keep them task-directed. Further, some LEA officials respon- 
ded that "our kinds of kids learn better in structured programs. " Elliptical 
references to an undefined literature were made on several occasions. In select- 
ing material, ECT I staff turned to more analytic texts, using phonics programs 
such as Keys to Reading (Economy Press) or Lippincott's Basic Reading Program. 

In two LEAs, Title I and district programs were using very different 
materials and instructional styles. They argued that this was necessary in order 
to satisfy the requirement that Title I programs supplement district programs. 
In one, the district program was based on published curricula that emphasized 
phonetic analysis of words and a systematic presentation of material according to 
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rules of phonics. The Title I curriculum used a more eclectic approach, drawing 
on children's daily activities for relevant words and concepts. Thus in one 
setting, the children would be learning to recognize many words with a similar 
linguistic construct (e.g., words with similar vowel configurations) while in the 
other they might meet words related by theme but not by structure (e.g., anteater, 
lion, and polar bear, which may all relate to a recent trip to the zoo but carry 
conflicting messages about the sounds of vowels). This dissonance was trouble* 
some to a number of teachers and administrators, because "these children need a 
lot of direction and just can't cope with both programs." 

8.3.2 Coordinating Children f s Individual Programs . Closely related to the 
issue of overall program coordination is the concern that individual educational 
plans for a child be consistent fo^ Title I and the district program. This is 
particularly germane for first-grade programs and the few kindergarten programs 
that use pull-outs. In these cases, the regular classroom teacher and the Title I 
specialist each work on a program for an individual child. While each teacher 
may have a plan, for various logistic reasons the plans may not be coordinated. 
Thus, the child may pursue a separate set of objectives with each teacher. The 
LEAs we visited varied in the emphasis they placed on coordination. In most, the 
two teachers conferred several times each year. In a few, conferences were held 
as often as once a month. Unfortunately, in others, conferences almost never 
occurred, and except for written reports at the end of the year, there was no 
communication. 

8.3.3 Scheduling of Services . The difficulty of scheduling ECT I services 

is a significant issue in the minds of many LEA staff. Several teachers complained 
that Title I pull-out programs take children away from equally important classroom 
activities. While Title I services might not supplant regular classroom instruc- 
tion in reading or mathematics, they by definition supplant something else. Some 
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teachers complained that Title I children missed the more play-oriented activities. 
Several teachers, arguing from a developmental perspective, believed that these 
concrete experiences were often what the children needed most. 

A few teachers and Title I specialists mentioned i^e difficulties of coor- 
dinating children's activities with Title I teachers' schedules. Classroom 
teachers had to worry about which children were receiving special services at what 
times and organize classroom schedules accordingly. Specialists fori the other 
hand, had to avoid conflicts wtih other special services (e.g., physical education, 
music, or art) for each grade. 

/ 

8.3.4 Communication Among Staff . Inter staff communication was generally 
regarded as good by the people with whom we spoke. The main problem was lack of 
time and sometimes of accessibility. One program evaluator reported that one of 
the biggest complaints about Title I programs was lack of communication between 
Title I and classroom teachers. Both maintained very busy schedules and seldom 
had time to do all they thought they should. Simply getting together was often 
difficult. This was exacerbated in LEAs where Title I offices were located in a 
separate building, often at some distance from the* school. Teachers reported 
that although they often intended to go to consult with Title I personnel, in fact 
they seldom did so. Title I teachers in these programs, on the other hand, felt 
that they spent too much time going from building to building. This problem was 
particularly acute where a single Title I specialist served more than one school. 

One way of dealing with the communication problem was to conduct joint 
meetings on topics concerning both groups. One LEA conducted a suacyey of all 
teachers to determine the extent of the need for communication between Title I 
and district personnel. Responses showed that both groups thought an improvement 
necessary. As a result, a joint committee was created to seek ways to coordinate 
in-service training. < The success of these sessions is currently being evaluated 
O in a follow-up study. 
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8.4 Continuity Across Grade Levels . 

Education programs at the first-grade level are generally predicated upon 
certain assumptions about children's previous experiences* .Program personnel 
expect tha^ particular social skills, behavioral organization skills, perceptual 
and motor skills, and cognitive information have been acquired. Children who 
do not meet these criteria are judged below standard or below grade level and 
targeted for remedial help. On the other hand, early childhood programs, partic- 
ularly those in prekindergarten and kindergarten, are usually designed to prevent 
these deficits. However, they are often put into place without a full examination 
of whether the experiences they provide and the expectations they engender are 
in fact continuous wi'Ji those at later grades. Even allowing for necessary 
differences due to the age of the children— a four-year-old will not write as 
well as an eight-year-old, or even attend to a task for as long a period— it seems 
reasonable to inquire whether expectations across contiguous &rade levels are 
consistent. 

This is not a new concern, of course. Continuit> of program experience- 
particularly between prekindergarten and kindergarten, and between kindergarten 
and the elementary grades-- is a major issue in the early childhood literature. It 
has been a focus of research and development of the Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families (ACYP), such as Project Developmental Continuity. The current 
Head Start Basic Educational Skills Initiative (Kline; 1978), for exanqple, 
includes it ts an essential .component. However, nowhere is it particularly well 
defined or, we suspect, clearly understood. Because of the unique relationship 
between ECT I programs and the total school program of which they are at least 
nominally a part, we carefully examined this issue in our field research. As with 
so many other Issues, we found th* picture very different depending upon where we 
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Several LEAs have made a careful and thoughtful effort to coordinate programs 
at the various grade levels. ECT I programs* are the first step in a set of 
continuous educational experiences. In one case, for example, this took the form 
of a "Little Schools Progrr*" in which grades prekindergarten to three were con- 
ceived as an educational bloc*. Children entered in the fall of this prekinder- 
garten year and were exposed to a fairly conventional nursery school experience. 
By mid-year, however, they were already receiving group instruction according to 
common needs and were working together with structured learning materials (DISTAR 
language materials). These would be supplemented with other reading materia^ 
directed at similar objectives* 

Other LEAs addressed continuity by extending criterion-referenced material 
fjr the elementary grades downward to meet the needs of four- or five-year -olds . 
Teachers at the various grade levels met to determine what they expected of 
children when they entered their class and what they ought to be able to do at 
the end of a year. These objectives were analyzed and compared for consistency 
or inconsistency, and in some cases adaptations were made. 

' For the most part, we found a remarkable degree of continuity between kinder- 
garten and first-grade programs. Moreover, examination of a good many curricula 
for older grades suggests that continuity persists into the upper grades. The 
picture is not quite so cleai for prekindergarten and later-grade programs. In 
several LEAs, prekindergartens seem to have developed in isolation from elementary 
programs. Moreover, they are often administered and even housed separately from 
the rest of the elementary school education program. As a result, staff have 
little chanc^toT interact. Teachers in these cases complained: 

They [the school personnel] ,don f t know what we're doing with 
children. They don't even pay any attention to the 

records we send to them. 

• * 
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It is only fair to point out that this seems to be something of a chicken-and- 
egg problem. If elementary school personnel failed to inquire into the raison 
d'etre of prekindergarten programs and to make full use of the information avail- 
able from the\i, prekindergarten personnel also faT to examine the objectives 
of later grades and to see how their programs might aetter coordinate with them. 

The issue of continuity between early childhod programs and later elemen- 
tary years was raised teachers in many sites. In one LEA, continuity was a 
major objective foi staff training, and Title I and district personnel at all 
prekindergarten and elementary grade levels met regularly to establish it on 
firmer grounds, More often, however, regret and dissatisfaction by staff or 
parents was not translated into plans for improvement. 

On balance, most ECT I practitioners are sensitive to issues of continuity 
of experience. This is not just an organizational problem; it is rooted in the 
inadequacy of current theories of evly child development. 4s we have pointed 
out, there is no universal agreement on the prerequisite experiences for success- 
ful functioning in the early elementary years. In fact, given the variability 
of schools across this country, this relationship may be strongly site-specific. 
The problem here is one that is germane to early childhood education generally 
and by no means peculiar to Title I. If anything, ECT I programs are probably 
doing a better job than most in establishing and maintaining continuity of educa- 
tional experience for young children. 

3.5 Relationship with Other Pro grams 
x =^ — a 

During our field research we identified the following staggering— but probably 

1 

only partial --array of funding sources and programs, all of which, in addition to 
Title I, potentially serve ECT I eligible children: Head Start, Follow Through, 
ACYF demonstration programs such as Project Developmental Continuity, Title I 
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(Migrant), Title I (bilingual), Title III, Title IV, Title VII, Title XX, Right 
to Read, ESM, state compensatory education programs, state special education 
programs for the handicapped, state bilingual education programs, and private 
nursery schools. In some LEAs, funding sources were combined in one classroom. 
In one site, for example, an administrator reported that as many as thirteen pro- 
grams may contribute to the funding of a single-grade-level educational effort. 
In other LEAs, one funding souzce was used primarily at some grade levels while 
otht sources were used at others. For example, Title VII funds might be used 
in the primary grades and Title I funds in the middle and secondary grades. 

The exact constellation of programs within each community is almost unique 
to that community. Rather than attempt the enormous task of examining each 
combination we found in the field, we focus here on how ECT I programs relate to 
two important entities: Project Head Start and special education services. We 
conclude this section with a discussion oi service coordination, which is often 
raised in the context of multiple-service programs, and which may have categorical 
funding. 

8.S.1 Relationship of ECT I to Head Start . In addition to ECT I, almost 
every LEA we visited had one or more Head Start center. The relationship of the 
two programs varies from LEA to LEA. At least as we observed it from the public 
school perspective, it was often one of indifference. The Title I directcr of 
one large LEA, for example, dismissed Head Start with a shrug. "We know they're 
there but we have as little to do with them as we can, M he said. In a few sites 
there was hostility and competition between the programs. One program director 
spoke with great intensity of "all the money Head Start has while I have to 
scratch for jvery penny." It seems fair to say that at the organizational level 
there is mutual distrust. 

In a few projects we saw personal communication between staff members of 
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ECT I and Head Start -programs. Teachers in the two programs met to discuss ideas 
and material as well as information on potentially eligible children. Recruit- 
ment of t lilies seemed to be an issue of common concern and one on which the 
two programs seemed willing to cooperate. In one community we observed over- 
lapping services between El* I and Head Start. Several children enrolled in a 
daily Head Start program were also enrolled in a weekly ECT I home-visit program. 
In this site, communication between teachers in the two programs had high priority. 
The ECT I teacher reported that she visited the Head Start center almost every 
week. 

On an even brighter note, we also saw a few sites making a real effort to 
coordinate resources both to meet the needs of as many families as possible and 
to strengthen all early childhood programs in the community. In one site, for 
example, the two programs were operated together. Children met in the same 
classes, worked with the same teachers, and received instruction as yeed indica- 
ted. Fiscal separation was ^scrupulously maintained, however, with ^separate 
set of boohs for each program. Hie regulations of the two programs are also 
carefully observed, and although procedures such as screening are implemented 
together, children are placed in one or the other program according to the program 
selection criteria. It is possible to identify on paper all childrer in the Head 
Start Program and all being served by ECT I. In practice, however, their educa- 
tional experiences were all but indistinguishable, and the community operated a 
unified and efficient preschool program for both Title I and Head Start children. 

The character of the ECT I/Head Start relationship seems to be due to several 
factors. The first is the administrative framework of the two programs. While 
Title I funds, even at the early childhood level, come primarily through the 
public school system, many Head Start centers are administered through community 
action agencies. Since in many UEAs these organizations are often in adversarial 
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positions, one would not expect to find— and we did not find— much interagency 
collaboration. 

Second, eligibility criteria determine how children are chosen for the two 
programs and have implications for the relationship between them. The criteria, 
or course, differ somewhat, but they also overlap. This raises questions about 
who is served by which program and how the decisions are worked out in practice. 
In some communities, program personnel reported that an unofficial but almost 
caste-like system exists. At the top level are the Head Start programs. These 
tend to be veil funded by Title I standards and offer a number of desirable 
services beyond education services. The eligibility criterion is only income. 
No other deficit label is attached to the child. Next come ECT I programs, less 
well funded, focusing almost exclusively on education services for children. 
Here "demonstrated educational deficit" determines eligibility. Finally, there 
are special education programs. Although they may be well funded, they are 
limited to children with "real problems, M and the label "handicapped" is applied 
to participants. 

Clearly, many parents in these conmunities regard Head Start as the most 
desirable, and there is competition for spaces in Head Start centers. Parents 
unsuccessful at this level then proceed down the list. Some parents, however, 
find the emphasis on academic goals in ECT I very appealing. They eschew the 
play-like atmosphere of Head Start and try to have their children enrolled in 
ECT I profTams instead. In both cases, the differences between the programs are 
accentuated. I* some comnuniUes this actually results in a competition for child 
ren and an adversarial relationship between the two programs. Parents are then 
left alone to decide on their child's program. 
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3.5.2 Relationship of ECT I and special education services . The rela- 
tionship between ECT I projects and special education services seemed particularly 
complex. Several states had special education laws, each with its own provisions 
and rules. Morever, with PL 94-142 funds imminent but the regulations governing 
their availability not yet fully understood, program personnel in many sites 
were confused and sdmewhat apprehensive. Concern seemed to focus on what services 
could be provided from what source, how to arrange access to special education 
services for children also served under Title I, and how to decide which of the 
two programs should serve a given child. 

In most of the LEAs we visited, special education services were funded 
and administered separately from Title I. They operated out of different sites. 
Although there was some conanunication at the administrative level about planning 
issues, at the classroom level the services tended to operate independently. In 
man/ sites even mild to moderately handicapped children of elementary school age 
received educational services in separate classes with specially trained personnel. 

At the prekindergarten level, the situation was somewhat different. First, 
most state special education requirements do not mandate services for children 
below age five, and so none were available. Many of the children screened 
for Title I prekindergarten were admitted and provided with services in full rec- 
ognition that they might later be phased into special education programs* These 

were not, however, cases where the handicap was severe and profound. We saw 
none of the latter in any ECT I prekindergartens. For the most part, Title I 
personnel were comfortable with having moderately handicapped children in 
their prekindergarten programs. They found the behavior and capabilities of 
these children not far discrepant from those of others, and expected a signifi- 
cantly improved educational prognosis. 

There is also concern with providing special education services within 
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Title I. In several of the LEAs, ECT I programs had retained support personnel 
(e.g., speech therapists, social workers, and nurses) at least part-time to 
help treat children with mild to moderate or potential handicaps. Program per- 
sonnel feared that in the future these people would have to be subsumed under 
programs funded by PL 94-142 and eliminated from Title I allocations. In 
fact, in several LEAs special service personnel had been stricken from the pro- 
posed budget for the coming fiscal year. While in principle the services would 
still exist in the district, Title I staff feared they would have less ready 
access to them. 

The selection issue was particularly relevant to early childhood programs. 
Given the ambiguities and differences of opinion in the definition of "educational 
deficit" and more general concepts of handicap, particularly in mild to moderate 
developmental delays, there is real confusion over where children properly 
belong. Is a four-year-old who speaks very little and uses somewhat immature 
syntax educationally deficient (Title I eligible) or moderately retarded (spe- 
cial education eligible)? In practice, really only time can tell. 

Concern also was expressed about eligibility criteria for PL 94-142 and 
Title I services. LEA staff worried that some children who need services might 
not in fact be served because they do not fully satisfy entry requirements for 
either program. Similarly, a child might have to be placed in a less appropriate 
program because of these criteria. 

Another problem steins from the evaluation and accountability requirements 
placed on Title I programs. Staff may feel, for example, that a Title I place- 
ment is best for a particular child. However, they may fear that they may be 
unable to show measurable short-term gains, so that the child's presence would 
compromise their overall evaluation results. They might therefore feel constrained 
to^aake a special education placement, for no such program evaluation require- 
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aent exists under PL 94-142. 

3.5,3 Matching Services to individual Children . Up to this point, we 
have been looking at the issue of service coordination from an institutional 
perspective. We need now to look at it in terms of the individual child and of 
how children* s needs are mapped into available services. Each program has some 
sort of screening or selection process that marks the entry point into the sys- 
tem. In most cases ir tends to exist as a separate entity. It is often up to 
parents to initiate entry into a program, and the choice of programs seems to 
be largely determined by informal personal networks rather than by informed, 
rational decision making. If the child can be shjwn to have a need and space 
exists in the program, the child is accepted; the question whether that place- 
ment best meets the child* s needs or whether a more appropriate one exists in 
the community is never addressed. Where children are referred from one program 
to another, it is usually because funding constraints prohibit enrollment of 
that child (e.g., doesn't live in a Title I eligible area), or because the pro- 
gram is already full. It is seldom done with the aim of identifying optimal 
program placement. 

Of course, some SEAs and LEAs are beginning to come to grips with this 
problem. In a few that we visited, various local agencies have drawn together 
in an attempt to improve service coordination in the community. Responsibility 
for the task rests in the hands of a single agency. In one LEA, for example, 
this inter-agency group has developed a multidisciplinary screening program 
for all children at entry into school. The Dordinating agency also catalogs 
various services, maintains communication with contact persons in each agency, 
and is knowledgeable about the eligibility requirements and services of the 
different programs. After each child's needs are assessed, the coordinating 
agency tries to match them with the services available in the community. 
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9.1 Introduction 

In '.he literature review (Haney, 1978) and in chapter 5 of this report, 
we discussed the trend toward increased parent involvement in early child- 
hood programs generally. Our field research confirms this trend in early child- 
hood programs funded under Title I, A narrow interpretation of the intent ' 
of Title I might throw some doubt on the appropriateness of supporting parent 
education activities under this Title. Because this issue was frequently 
raised during our study and seems particularly germane to the early childhood 
realm, we have devoted two chapters to it. In this chapter we consider the 
nature of parent education activities in ECT I, and in chapter 10 we examine 
the way they are evaluated. 

Before describing and analyzing the programs as we observed them, let 
us review some of the forces that have recently advanced the role of parents 
in early childhood programs. The middle 1960s spawned a number of preschool 
demonstration projects aimed at enhancing children's experiences in a class- 
room-type setting. (See for example, Bereiter 6 Engleman, 1966; Bushell, 
1960, 1970; Weikart, Rogers, Adcock, § McClelland, 1971; Nimnicht, McAfee, 
and Mier, 1969; Gotkin, 1968.) While most of these efforts showed impressive 
short-term gains, their effects seemed to dissipate over a few years. This 
finding led to consensus that early childhood programs confined to the educa- 
tional experiences of children in the classroom are inadequate to break the 
effects of the cycle of poverty. 

At the same tine, considerable research and theory suggest the importance 
of the parent-child relationship in early childhood development (Ainsworth, 
1971; Bowlby, 1968; Ruben.«tein, 1971; Hess § Shipman, 1965). Program devel- 
opers, in an efforts to prevent educational deficits, therefore turned to 
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that relationship and imparted to it a teaching function (Painter, 1968; 
Gray and Klaus, *965; Badger, 1971, 1972; Gordon, 1967, 1969, 1971; Levenstein, 
1971, 1972, 1974). Parents *ere taught to teach their Children and to prepare 
them for school. Indeed, parents as teachers became a dominant theme among 
early childhood educators. The apparent success of this technique was docu- 
mented in 1974 when Bronfenbrenner (1974), after reviewing several dozen 
longitudinal studies of early childhood intervention programs, indicated that 
the programs most likely to achieve sustained effects were those that involved 
parent participation. He stated the following: 

The evidence indicates that the family is the most effec- 
tive and economical system for fostering and sustaining the 
development of the child. The evidence indicates further that 
the involvement of the child's family as an active participant 
is critical to the success of any intervention program. With- 
out such family involvement any effects of intervention, at 
least in the cognitive sphere, appear to erode fairly rapidly 
once the program ends. In contrast, the involvement of the 
parents as partners in the enterprise provides an on-going sys- 
tem which can reinforce the effects of the program while it is 
in operation, and help to sustain them after the program ends. 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1974, p. 55) 

The political climate of the times also plays an important role here. 
To be responsive to the people they serve, program such as Title I require 
-*n explicit role for parents (McLaughlin, 1977). Parent involvement, in 
this case, is used to assure program accountability. 

The two ideas -- parents as teachers and program accountability to 
parents -- shaped a broad concept of parent involvement. It includes teaching 
parents about child development, early education, and the art of parenting, 
in an effort to help them improve the child's home conditions. It also in- 
cludes encouraging parents* participation in school-sponsored activities or 
advisory councils, and changing parental behavior as it relates to education 
and the school. 
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Some federal education programs have sought to encourage both parent par- 
ticipation and parent education. For example, parents served as classroom 
aides and participated in advisory councils for Projects Head Start and 
Follow Through (Haney, 1977, 1978). Other projects, like Project Home Start, 
concentrated more on educating parents than on parent participation [Good- 
rich, Nauta and Rubin, 1974). In recent years, a few demonstration projects 
notably those funded by the Administration of Children, Youth and Families 
(ACYF), such as the Child and the Family Resource Programs (C iCeefe, 1975) — 
have taken an even broader view of the needs of children and parents. They 
are trying ro promote total child development and to meet children's needs 
by working through the family as a unit. Using a Head Start Program as a 
base for developing a community-wide service delivery network, they coordinate 
all community resources for families. In this type of program both parent 
participation and parent education are essential. 

Title I too has been characterized by sustained concern with the role 
of parents (McLaughlin, 1975). In our initial telephone survey of state Title 
I directors, we were told repeatedly that parent involvement was particularly 
salient in ECT I programs. The impression of many state officials was that 
the younger the child, the more involved the parents tended to be in the edu- 4 <» 
cation process. In our subsequent field rt search, we sought to understand 
more clearly the role of parents in feCT I programs. Our findings suggest 
that both parent education and parent participation are prevalent in ECT I. 
We will discuss each of them in subsequent sections of this chapter. 

9.2 Ptrent Education: A Conceptual Scheme 

We can distinguish among three types of objectives for parent education 
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projects. First, there are those directed at changing parent knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and behavior as they are focused on their child. A second type is 
to change parents 1 knowledge and attitudes as they pertain to parents 1 inter- 
action with school services and personnel* Finally, there are objectives 
that go beyond the parental role and try to meet the personal needs of parents 
as adults. Such projects may, for example, provide instruction in work-related 
^skills or career or family counseling services. We observed ECT I programs 
with goals in both of the first two categories but not in the third. While 
we acknowledge that programs with this emphasis exist, since we found none of 
them funded through Title I, we will not discuss them in this report. Figure 
$.1 summarizes the two types of objective we did see and suggests typical 
examples of each. 

Parent education programs concerned with fostering knowledge about child- 
ren (cell A) mght deal with various topics. The)r might instruct parents 
in matters of child development, in ways to^ manage child behavior, or in 
direct teaching strategies. A reasonable subject for instruction would be 
reading readiness. In talking about it with parents, program personnel might 



analyze the various skills involved, suggest ways to motivate the child to 
learn, and propose appropriate reading material. 

- Programs focusing on the influence of parent attitudes on children's 
learning Cceil B) might try to make parents aware of their expectations of 
the child, and their attitude toward the child's interests, skills, and limi- 
tations. Parents are strongly encouraged to believe that the way they inter- 
act with their childian makes a difference to their children's future. The 
importance of being accessible to children and of conveying interest in them 
and their activities af£ stressed. Parents are helped to provide experiences 
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Examples of Parent Education Goals 

v. 

/ 



To Produce 
Change in 


Focus 


Toward Child 


Toward School 


Parental 
Knowledge 


A 

To understand the health, 
nutritional, and dental 
needs of their child; 

To know what play material 
is appropriate at different 
ages. 


D 

To be aware of services 
available and how to use them, 
e.g., referral for special 
education; 

To know what tasks their child 

is working on in school. 

<— 


Parental 
Attitude 


B 

To appreciate their child's 
characteristics of tempera* 
ment and learning; 

Tc develop realistic and 
flexible expectation, ^f 
their child. 


E 

To trust school personnel; 

To view themselves as helpers 
in the education of their 
child. 

r, 


<> 

Parental 
Function 

• 


C 

To change their verbal be- 
havior; 

To change their patterns of 
responsiveness. 


• F 

To seek appropriate services, 
e.g., referral for special 
education; 

To initiate and attend 
conferences with teachers with 
s appropriate frequency. 
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and select materials that are interesting and challenging to their child. 

Programs stressing changes in parental function (cell C) might be more 
directive. They might demonstrate specific types of behavior for parents to 
imitate. These might be teaching methods to heip the child learn a skill 
such as letter recognition, or specific instructions on how to change trouble- 
some child behavior. To advance reading readiness, the parent "light be shown 
games instruction techniques and how to use them. Parents might also be 
encouraged and shown how to reward and reinforce achievement. 

Turning now to projects that focus on parental knowledge, attitudes, and 
function related to schools and education, we see activities of a so.newbat 
different sort. Many parents, especially those who live in poverty, have 
had negative experiences with public institutions. They come to schools with 
feelings that almost preclude working together effectively. Often the most 
needy parents are the most reluctant to deal directly with school personnel. 
The goals of many parent education projects include breaking through this 
barrier by informing parents fully of what the total program offers, especially 
as it is relevant to their child [cell D) . Parents are given easily under- 
stood information about available services, how to obtain them, and personnel 
who will help. 

At the same time, many projects strive to change parent attitudes toward 
the school. Many are moving away from the role of pater f ami lias and encour- 
aging parents to become more active advocates. The ideal goal is a partner- 
ship between school and parents working together in the best interests of the 
child (cell E) . ^ 

Finally, in our last cell (F) we have specific changes in parent func- 
tioning vis-a-vis the schools and the education process. Encouraging parent 
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involvement in order to assure program accountability belongs in this domain. 
Other objectives include changed parent behavior in cerms of seekiig teacher 
conferences with appropriate frequency, initiating requests for special ser- ^ 
vices when necessary, and completing required health and dental examinations 
on schedule. 

Jn practice, of course, projects havt goals in more than one of the cate- 
gories discussed above. The classification nevertheless is useful in deter- 
mining the emphasis of various parent involvement projects and in providing a 
framework for examining evaluation questions. 

9,6 Parent Education in ECT I 

Parent education in ECT I programs is a local option. Title I is aimed 
at serving the needs of educationally disadvantaged children . Localities with 
parent education projects assume, however, that these needs can be met through 
activities involving the parents of these children. Title I staff in these 
LEAs argued that the pa«uts of educationally disadvantaged children themselves 
need education and training. Some saw ECT I as a reasonable means for provi- 
ding this, and either initiated projects specifically to educate parents or 
formalized existing program components for this purpose. Program personnel 
in these LEAs were convinced that children whose parents participate in 

parent education projects are better prepared for and do better in school 

» 

than children whose parents do not. They argued that children often succeed 
because parents have become more attuned to their developmental needs and 
there, re are better teachers. 

9.3.1 Grade Level Differences . As with so many features of ECT I proj- 
ects, there are conspicuous differences in parent education efforts across 
gTade levels. In general, LEAs tend to place heavy emphasis on parent educa- 
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tion for three-year-olds, a shared emphasis with more traditional four- and 
five-year- olds, and a reduced emphasis therafter. 

Prekindergarten . Parent education was a major feature in almost every 
prekindergarten progTam we visited. Their goals placed them in the first 
column of our schema, in cells A, B, and C. Many projects took place in the 
home, although a few coordinated parent education activities with classroom 
experiences for children. Most prekindergarten parent education projects 
were primarily preventive measures oij school readiness efforts, designed to 
ensure that children did not enter y^chool behind their peers in certain areas, 
particularly language and cogniti^s ability. Project efforts tnus concentra- 
ted on preventing potential failure and helring the child acquire the skills 
that would enable him to meet the expectations of the kindergarten classroom. 
The crucial element, however, was the parents' contribution. Parents were 
repeatedly toid that their attitude and behavior mattered, and were shown how 
to help their children. Parent education curricula emphasized several do- 
mains. Some were skills in particular "school subject areas/ 1 For example, 
teachers stressed ways in which parents could help their children learn the 
alphabet, count, and recognize letters and numerals. Others were more attitu- 
dinal: Parents were instructed how to teach their chilami to learn to finish 
a project, to sit still and listen to a story, or to ask and answer questions. 
Still others concerned psychomotor skills. P-^nts were taught that cutting, 
pasting, and using crayons or pencils successfully were important skills and 
they were shown various ways of encouraging their acquisition. 

Kindergarten . Many of the kindergarten programs we visited also had 
parent education components. The strateg. s generally differed slight)v from 
those for prekindergarten. None of these projects were exclusively home-based 
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although some did require teachers to make home visits. Most encouraged 
regular parent -teacher conferences in school by reserving specific periods of 
teacher time for them. The objectives were also slightly different, shifting 
emphasis from parents as teachers toward teachers as teachers. The underlying 
purposes of kindergarten parent education seemed to be to familiarize parents 
with the tasks ami expectations of the school and to give them ways of rein- 
forcing these at home. lus, most fell into the second column of our schema, 
although many also included objectives in the first column. Teachers dealt 
not only with specific content areas but with continuity of attitudes and 
styles of behavior management. As cue director said, "We'll never get any- 
where if they [parents] are doing it one way and we are trying to do it another. 11 
The main distinction between these projects and thei^ prekindergarten counter- 
parts is that school learning is now considered primary and the home auxiliary. 

Coincident with the shift in emphasis, we also noted a change in attitude 
toward informal parent participation in program activities. Although paretics 
were clearly welcome -- and needed in informal ways (accompanying classes 
on field trips, preparing holiday celebrations, and attending fund-raising 
events, for example), they were less likely to be used as aides or volunteers. 
Casual dropping in was also less common. In some LEAs parents were aware of 
this change and less than happy about it. They reported that once the child 
entered the formal school setting (kindergarten or first grade, depending 
upon the LEA), "the teachers don't want us there." Some said, "They're afraid 
of us. They don't want us to know what they are doing -- or not doing." 

First Grade . Few first-grade programs had a formal parent education 
component. Thoso that did concentrated on school-related activities (cells 
0 and F) . They acknowledged the importance of having parents feel a sense of 
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involvement in their child's education and commitment to its success, but 
they relied on required procedures (PACs) , informal methods, and the initiative 
of teachers to foster it. Li fact, ir many projects there was no direct 
communication between Title I staff and parents. Because they worked with 
children for discrete periods, either in the classroom or in resource rooms, 
Title I teachers reported on the child's progress to his classroom teacher, 
who in turn, communicated with the parents. It is conceivable that the Title 
I teachers' repoits could be accompanied by specific suggestions to parents 
about ways to help their children, but in fact, no one reported that they did so. 

In summary, our observations support the impressions of SEA Title I 
directors, the research findings of Hess (1976) and the analysis of Oatta 
(1975) . The manner in wMch parents are involved in education activities 
varies with the ages of their children. For parents of younger children, the 
emphasis is on using the parent-child relationship to foster children's growth. 
For parents of children closer to school age, the emphasis ret' *ns to the 
classroom, and parent education efforts are seen as auxiliary. 

9.3.2 Organizational Strategies . Parent education projects are organized 
in one of three ways. In some LEAs, they are essentially independent entities. 
We observed these only at the prekindergarten level. In other LEAs, parent 
education goals are incorporated in the primary educational effort. Class- 
room teachers are asked to develop activities for working with parents. 
WI ie the primary service targets are the children, parent education activities 
a seen as powerful instruments for influencing them. Finally, in some LEAs 
p. *ent education is an informal add-on. Those projects specify few, if any, 
objectives for parent education and simply work on the basis of staff intuition 
about what individual parents should be doing. A few of these are kindergarten 
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projects; most are first grade. While these programs all maintain the required 
parent involvement in PACs, their priorities are qualitatively different than 
those m the first two gTOups. 

Independent Projects . In some LEAs the ECT I preschool project was 
essentially a parent education effort. Most of these were for four-year-olds, 
and a few for three-year-olds. Most were home-based, patterned after earlier 
research efforts (Levenstein, 1971, 1 Q 72; Kearns and/Badger, 1969; Gordon, 
1969). Their goals, as stated in their applications, were in three areas. 
First, they sought to improve the child's performance in language, cognition, 
and school-related tasks; second, to improve the parent's skills as a teacher; 
and third, to increase parents' awareness of the potency of their role and the 
importance of their involvement in their child's education. Projects approached 
these goals by helping parerts understand the child and the task. They 
often spoke about general issues of child development, stressing, for example, 
the child's curiosity and ability to learn and play at the same time. They 
focused on the individual child by calling attention to the particular way 
in which he had mastered a skill or approached a situation. Finally, they 
provided direct instruction in skill areas. They might, for example, teach 
a parent several games to encourage early reading skills, or provide a toy 
that required the child to count, sort, seriate, or otherwise engage in a 
mathematics-related activity. The emphasis placed on general concepts and 
specific skills varied from project to project, and, we suspect, from teacher 
to teacher. ^ 

Home-visit programs vary from LEA to LEA as well as from family to family. 
They also share certain characteristics. There i.- a strong commitment to in- 
dividualization in order to meet the needs, interests, and skills of both 
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parent and child. Home teachers usually work from a check-list or profile of 

the child's skill level and from a lesson plan that specifies objectives for 

parent and child. In principle, the activities a T d materials selected for the 

visit are chosen to match these objectives. 

The actual conduct of home visits varied considerably, however. One 

home visit was described thus: 

The curriculum for this program is somewhat eclectic. Hone 
visitors are encouraged to individualize lessons for specific 
children. Typically, the home visitor takes with her a 'brown 
bag* which she has filled with things such as a puzzle, a game, 
perhaps a homemade toy or two, materials with which the parent 
can make other toys, and always a book. The lesson began with 
a warm-up session. The teacher asked the parent how the child 
was, how things had been going, and generally tried to estab- 
lish a warm and relaxed mood. She then asked the parent for last 
week's assignment and they went over together what the child 
had done. Next she introduced new activities to fulfill the 
objectives that she had determined for the child that day. 
She concluded the session with a wrap-up activity, a story this 
tine but it might have been a game. Before leaving, she recapit- 
ulated the lesson with the mother summarizing what it was she 
wanted the child to learn, and pointing out the salient features 
of her own presentation. She made explicit suggestions for 
how the mother could follow up on that. She also left an assign- 
ment for the next week. In this program, homework assignments 
for parents are central to the visit. They are always given 
and they are always collected. It is thought that they provide 
a demonstration of commitment both on the part of staff and on 
the part of the parent. 

This was a well -organized home visit. There were clear objectives and the 
activities were well chosen to address them. From a purely pedagogic perspec- 
tive it was well conceived and well executed. In another home visit, however, 
the process was described as follows: 

We visited a family of three children. The chi * enrolled in this 
program was the middle one, a girl of three. ir older sister 
now four years old Had been part of the pro am the previous 
year and was currently enrolled in the center-based program. 
A younger brother was a candidate for the program the following 
year. 
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We were gTeeted at the door by the father. The mother was 
usually available for home visits but the father seemed equally 
comfortable in this role. The children were delighted to see 
us* The target child jumped quickly to the table, ready to work. 
The home visitor went through a variety of difficult tasks, inclu- 
ding shape recognition, matching shapes to patterns, drawing 
shapes, coloring, cutting, and looking at and talking about 
a story. The child seemed perplexed by many of the activities 
but the teacher proceeded ahead. 

The session ended on an informal note, with additional family 
members joining us in a joyous game of "Ring Around the Rosey." 

Here, the observer expressed concerns about the match between the tasks pre- 
sented and the capabilities of the child. Many activities seemed too difficult 
or irrelevant for her. However, the observer also remarked upon the child's 
affection for the teacher and her comfort in working with her. She noted 
the sense of shared purpose that the home visitor conveyed to the father and 
his earnest involvement in the entire lesson. The session dramatically illus- 
trated the two components of this mode of service delivery. The first involves 
formal behavioral objectives for acquiring skill and knowledge. The latter, 
perhaps more important in the long run, involves the motivation to achieve 
and the sense of participation in learning that is engendered in parent and 
child. 

Components Within Projects . In some LEAs, parent education activities 
were components of the overall ECT I program. Several sites, for example, con- 
ducted parent discission groups or workshops. Since we were unable to attend 
any of these because of scheduling conflicts, our knowledge about them is 
somewhat limited- Moreover, few projects had any written descriptions of the 
purpose of the parent groups or their specific goals. Program personnel spoke 
in general ternis of the importance of encouraging parents to be teachers of 
their children and of involving them more closely in the school program. Our 
impression is that the meetings were generally a somewhat eclectic smorgasbord 
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* of ma*e- and- take workshops, lectures, and discussions. 

Other sites stressed teacher contact with families in the parent educa- 
tion component of their ECT I program. Teachers or aides were expected to 
confer regularly with parents, either at home or in school. These conferences 
were less frequent than the home visits of independent parent education 
projects. Teachers said they were supposed to occur "about once a month" 
but usually took place less often. Some projects, acknowledging the time 
necessary to plan and make effective home visits, scheduled classes for 
children only four days a week, leaving the fifth free for parent education 
activities. Others simply superimposed the task on the regular schedule. 

The stated purpose of these contacts was twofold: Co inform parents of 
what was happening in school and how they could help, and to make teachers 
aware of home and family conditions that might affect school performance. 
As with the parent groups, however, the objectives and content of these efforts 
were often hard to discern. Individual teachers seemed to use them in quite 
different ways. 

Informal Parent Education . Finally, in some programs efforts at parent 
education were minimal, involving only occasional, informal contacts with 
parents. Sometimes thes.e centered around progress reports (conferences and 
report cards) and. teachers discussed how the- thought the child was faring 
in school. Other times they were less personal. Newsletters with calendars 
of events were often used. The objectives of these informal activities were 
unclear and their importance and effect hard to determine. Moreover, they 
varied tremendously from LEA to LEA and from grade to grade. 
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9 . 4 Issues of Implementing Pare*:* Education Projects 

While parent education projects are widely supported by practitioners and 
researchers in early childhood education, in. operation they are not without 
problems. First, particularly where parent education is an add-on to the 
broader education effort, there tend to be no clear objectives — whether 
because of lack of time or inability to reach consensus* The consequence is 
that many parent education projects are difficult if not impossible to evaluat 

Second, and related to the lack of clarity of objectives, there is a 
general paucity of good material to direct project efforts. We met repeated 
requests for information and material for use with parents. Some material is 
of course being disseminated, particularly by programs validated by the Joint 
Dissemination and Review Panel initiated by the Office of Education. We 
were amazed, however, by how few programs knew about this and by how rarely 
they were used. Instead, we observed a great deal of local effort being put 
into the development of teaching material for use with parents. 

In the minds of many people interviewed, the success or failure of parent 

education efforts within ECT I programs seems to depend as much on who is 

organizing them is on their specific objectives and the material they use. 

For example, in one LEA where the parent education component consisted in 

parent group meetings not unlike those seen elsewhere, LEA representatives and 

our field research team stressed the skill and the dynamic quality of the 

coordinator. The field report noted: 

Tlvs is where the LEA shines! They have a dynamite parent -involve- 
ment coordinator who works with teachers and PACs. She has a 
BA in social work and is clearly trained in group leadership 
skills. She is a spirited, imaginative and delightful young 
lady with lots of initiative and ideas. She is appreciated 
for her "up front" and somewhat assertive manner. She gets regu- 
lar feedback on the success of the program from building meet- 
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ings and whether or not people come back again. She sees her 
role as providing coordination of activities and information for 
parents and really gets into the community. 

Clearly the training and experience of this program coordinator go beyond 

knowledge of child development and early education. She seems well suited to 

the' task of working with adults. In other LEAs, parent education activities 

were conducted by individuals who were warm and sensitive but who had little 

or no formal training in working with adults. We can only speculate, of course, 

but it seems entirely possible that those who are excellent teachers of young 

children are not always the best teachers of parents. 

Another issue, particularly germane to the delivery of home-visit projects, 
is that of program accountability. It is difficult to assure that what actually 
happens in hone visits is consistent with the project objectives. While in 
principle project directors can accompany teachers on home visits (and some 
of them do), this is a potential intrusion into the home- visit process. More- 
over, it is very time-consuming. Given the level of funding of many of these 
projects and the limited time of supervisory personnel, direct supervision is 
often simply not possible. 

iMore generally, poor attendance and high attrition plague most parent 
education efforts. The reasons for this are not clear but a number of possi- 
bilities were suggested. First, in many communities the Title I population is 
a h?.phly mobile one.. In parent education, the problems of attendance and 
attrition can be especially severe, for even in families who.4o not move from 
place to place, more and more mothers are entering the labpr force. For 
example, in one community that sincerely wanted to 'develop a parent education 
component to complement its kindergerten program, it was discovered that mothers 
of sixty-six of the eighty eligible children were employed outside the home. 

EBJC ' , iss 
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Scheduling parent education activities during /the working day was futile, 
and evening or weekend sessions would have placed unacceptable burdens on the 
teaching staff. It was not clear whether parents would have found the latter 
acceptable either, or viewed it as another task in an already too crowded 
s chedule . 

9.5 Parent Participation 

Parent participation takes two forms in Title I. First, some LEAs stress 
the involvement of parents as resources to the program. Parents often serve 
as aides in the classroom. This had the combined effect of providing addi- 
tional adult resources for children and enabling parents to observe activities 
appropriate for young children. They co^l2f also observe their own child's 
ability to function in the school setting and evaluate^progTams. Other LEAs 
drew upon parents 1 special talents. In several sites, a number of parents 
had worked together to build playgrounds. In others they made costumes and 
props and helped with dramatic presentations and holiday celebrations. 

Parents were also exploited as a valuable political resource t?y many 
program officials. In at least one^SEA and several LEAs, they were frequently 
mobilized to write to congressmen and senators to suppoit or oppose legislation 
that might affect Title I funding and programs. The director of one state 
educational agency expressed pride in his ability to recruit large numbers of 
parents for this purpose. Some LEA program directors thought that the commit- 
ment of parents to their program was a significant politi^l forpe vjfithin the 
community and helped to assure their portion of local allocations for early 
childhood programs. It was difficult to assess these functions in the sites 
we visited, but those who spoke of them were so convinced of their efficacy 
that it would be remiss not to mention them. 
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Title I explicitly states that parent participation must be encouraged by 
providing adequate means tor parents to determine needs and plan and evaluate 
programs.- The vehicles for meeting that requirement are parent advisory 
councils, both district and school. Beca*.se these are mandated components, 
they are frequently subject to ofx c icial scrutiny. Since PACs and their role 
in local Title I activities often raise sensitive issues of compliance, we 
did not directly pursue this line of inquiry in our research. Personnel seemed 
concerned that we understand that tfiey were complying with regulations and 
therefore tended to describe PAC activities in a rather formal fashion. 

Nevertheless, some interesting findings did emerge. First, all of the 
sites that we visited did have parent advisory councils at both the LEA and 
the school level, and reportedly fulfilled the requirements of Title I. In 
some LEAs, PAC activities seemed to conform more to the letter of the law 
than to its spirit. PAC meetings 'a * pro forma , focusing on the provisions 
of the att and its regulations, and fulfilling PAC responsibilities for needs 
assessment, evaluation, and program planning. In other LEAs, however, PAC 
meetings were a vehicle for personal growth and served to build a sense of 
community within the group of ECT I parents. For example, they provided 
training in leadership development and the use of parliamentary procedure, 
ways to understand and use evaluation information, and techniques of writing 
'proposals and 'reports. The PAC thus sometimes served for parent education as 
well as parent participation. 

9.6 Summary 

Parent education in ECT I projects taJces many forms. In most cases the 
goals are tc improve children's school readiness and academic performance by 
teaching parents to teach their children. The ImRortanc? of parent involvement 
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in the education process is :also stressed. There is more emphasis on the w • 
education of parents of young children than of parents of children in higher 
grade levels. This is partly due to administrative and scheduling logistics. 
As ECT I programs become components of larger educational efforts, making 
starf time available for parent activities becomes increasingly difficult. 

Program personnel in LEAs that have parent education projects are con- 
vinced of the efficacy of such efforts . They feel that the children of par- 

/ 

ents who participate have fetter attitudes toward and do better in school. 
They also are convinced that parents are" better able to use school resources 
and to ^unction as advocates for their children. However, evaluating these 

r 

activities with any precision is hampered by both logistic and technical con- 
straints. We will turn to these in the next chapter, 

x 

■ * 
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10.1 Introduction 

In chapter 9, we divided parent involvement into two functions: parent 
education and parent participation. We will maintain that distinction in this 
chapter. First we discuss some general issues in evaluating parent education 
projects. Then we look at currant evaluation practices for parent education 
projects within CCT I. Finally, we describe evaluation of the several forms 
of parent participation. 

10 - 2 General Issues in Evaluating Parent Education Projects 

The purpose of most parent education projects, particularly those funded 
under Title I, is to have a positive influence on children. Parent educators 
strive to improve parental competence and attitudes so that children may 
reap the advantages. It is therefore reasonable to assume that the children 
of parents who participate in these activities will be measurably more ad- 
vanced than those whose parents do not participate. To test this, most parent 
education projects have evaluated short-term effects on the child (see Goodson 
and Hess, 1975, 1976, for reviews of some of these evaluations). The results 
for the most part suggest that parent education projects can promote immediate 
short-term gains for children. Parent educators in many projects, however, 
argue that this is only half of the story. Since the objectives of parent edu- 
cation include improved parenting, teaching, and advocacy skills of parents, 
change in parent behavior should also be assessed. To develop a true picture 
of the project and its impact, effects on both children and their parents 
must be examined. 

Second, the issue of short-term versus long-term gain was raised repeat- 
edly. Many parent education projects strive to increase parental knowledge 
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and understanding of their children as well as parental behavior with them. 
Effecting such change, project personnel held, is a long-term goal, and it is 
unrealistic to expect to see differences in narrow academic areas after only 
a few months. Moreover, for these changes to be reflected in differences 
in parents 1 daily behavior that in turn might lead to child growth and* devel- 
opment is still another step removed. Therefore, a number of program staff 
members argued for longitudinal evaluations, even acknowledging their logis- 
tic cohstrints. 

A third, closely related issue was the scope of the evaluation effort. 
We have described ECT I parent education projects that aspired to change 
parent knowledge, attitudes, and functioning toward the child and the school. 
Then, if those changes can be defined and measured (and it is by no means 
clear that this can be done adequately), program personnel expect still fur- 
ther cnange: they expect spin-off in ut least two ways. First, personnel in 
projects focusing on the parent-child relationship are convinced that parents 
should be able to understand and deal better with not only the ECT I child, 
but also any other children in the household. Second, those emphasizing the 
panmt-school relationship look for increased skill in using community ser- 
vices, not only school resources. Nevertheless, none of the projects we 
visited conducted any formal evaluation in these two areas. 

Finally, the old nemesis, instrumentation, reappeared. All of the prob- 
lems and limitations of tests and the problems of testing young children apply 
here. (The interested reader is referred to chapters 4 and 6 of this report, 
chapter 18 of Bryk, et al., 1978, and chapter S of Haney, et al., 1978, for 
detailed discussions of these issues.) They are compounded by the paucity 
of tests for measuring parent growth. The most frequent complaint we heard 
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from program and evaluation personnel alike was that they had no valid way of 
measuring program impact on parents. There simply are no standardized tests, 
and few widely used ones, for measuring changes in parents that might be 
due to participation in parent education projects. 

10.3 Evaluation of Parent Education in ECT I Projects 

In chapter 9, we distinguished among types of parent education projects 
within ECT I: those that were independent projects, those that were a sepa- 
rate but complementary component of a larger program, and those that involved 
only informal contacts between parents and teachers. That division is useful 
in reviewing evaluation activities. The more central parent education was to 
the purpose of the program, the more concerned the staff were about evaluating 
it. In projects where .parent education was informal and clearly secondary to 
direct intervention with children, evaluation at most consisted of frequency 
counts of parent- teacher contacts aid perhaps a brief description of teacher- 
parent meetings. In projects whose raison d'etre was parent education or 
where a parent education effort supplemented programs with children, much 
emphasis was placed on documenting what was being done for families and devel- 
oping ways to improve program practice. 

Although personnel interest in evaluation was high in the latter group 
of projects, efforts were often thwarted by various logistic and technical 
problems. 

10.3.1 Assessing Short-Term Impact on Children . It was the unanimous 
position of SEA officials and local personnel that all Title I programs, in- 
cluding parent education projects, must demonstrate improved child performance 
in the short term. Therefore, every parent education project we visited 
evaluated short-term effects on children. These required evaluations were 
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almost identical to those conducted for the more child- focused ECT I projects. 
Most used a pretest-posttest design. A few used a posttest only. Evaluations 
were usually conducted for program recipients only, although two LEAs, inter- 
ested in comparing the efficacy of center-based, child- focused prekindergarten 
projects and home-based parent education, compared the performance of children 
in the two projects. One of these LEAs also used a control group o* Title 1- 
eligible children who were receiving no treatment. Many of the tests descri- 
bed in chapter 4 were used, although several projects, particularly those 
serving thre*-year-olds, developed their own evaluation checklists for use 
with young children. 

We should emphasize that the structure of these evaluation efforts 
emergec* from what were generally perceived to be Title I requirements. Pro- 
ject goals might be quite broad (see for example section 9.3 of chapter 9). 
But curiously, parent education projects reported formal objectives such as 
the following: 

70* of the four-year-olds enrolled reached national norms on 
the Caldwell Cooperative Preschool Inventory and are thus 
better prepared to enter and successfully complete kindergarten. 

Our observations confirmed, however, that actual activities were consistent 
with the broader perspective. 

The evaluation requirement creates a somewhat unusual situation for pro- 
jects. Since they must formulate objectives such as those stated and must be 
assessed in terms of those objectives, many of them must modify their compo- 
nents in order to assure progress along these lines. Thsy do this despite 
their belief that child skill development in the long term results not so much 
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The reader is referred to chapter 6, Table 6.1, for a listing of the tests 
used by the LEAs in our sample to measure child outcomes. 
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from such skill-and-drill exercises but from more fundamental parent education 
efforts. Nevertheless, most projects reported that they had achieved their 
short-term child- outcome objectives and therefore considered their project 
successful. In the few cases where objectives were not achieved, comparison 
of objectives and test results usually resulted in changed objectives. In 
some cases, program modifications also occurred. For example, one LEA shifted 
from a home~hased prekindergarten project to one that was center-based. 
Another moved from a prekindergarten for three- and four-year- olds to one 
serving only four-year-olds. 

10.3.2 Assessing Long-Term Impact on Children . Although most program 
personnel were sure that children of parents participatihg in parent educa- 
tion projects were being positively affected by them, they feared that require- 
ments tc evaluate short-term effects on the child might divert attention from 
more important long-range objectives. Particularly among projects stressing 
the importance of parental attitudes toward the child and his education, 
the links between parental c 1 ange and change in child functioning were thought 
to be too complex to be captured by achievement scores at any given time. 
For example, personnel in several LEAs argued that helping parents understand 
their child's capabilities and interests would encourage them to develop a 
more stimulating and interesting home environment. Parents might, for example, 
provide more books or puzzles. This alone, however, will not teach the child 
to read or enable him to understand the relationships between objects, fhe 
process of effecting changes in parental functioning that eventually affect 
child experience takes time. Nevertheless, these outcomes are valued because 
they are likely to be deep-seated and lasting. For example, reading to pre- 
school children should do more than teach them a few letters or words; it 
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should change attitudes and motivation and have broad and long-range implications 
for learning (Chall, 1967; Durken, 1966). 

Pursuing this logic, program personnel in several LEAs expressed inter- 
est in longitudinal evaluations that would allow them to follow children over 
several years in order to assess differences in the children of participa- 
ting and non-participating parents. As Bryk, «t al. (1978) point out, however, 
there are often immense logistic problems with longitudinal evaluation. 
In fact, we found only one site in which it had been successfully undertaken. 
Thus, parent education projects, like so many other ECT I programs, face a 
. real dilemma — objectives that they believe are important but for which they 
cannot demonstrate success, given the state of the art in evaluation and tho 
stat e- of - the-pocketbook in most LEAs. 

10.3.3 Assessing Impact on Parents . While the major concern of ECT I 
parent education projects was with evaluating effects in the child, LEA per- 
sonnel were almost unanimous in wanting to assess the impact on parents. 
In several projects, attempts were being made to do this. The areas most 
frequently cited as targets for evaluation were parent knowledge of child 
development, parent attitudes toward their children, and educational quality 
of the home environment and parent-chiJd interaction. Unfortunately, there 
were impediments to such evaluations. Chief among them were the technical 
quality of the few tests available and the difficulty and expense of other 
procedures. 

Both LEA and SEA representatives were frustrated by their inability to 
find good tests to measure program impact on parents. This concern. is also 
reflected in the literature. The problem seems to be less that tests are scarce 
than that there is almost an excess of locally developed tests, observation 
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scales, and questionnaires for which little or no attempt has been made to 
establish standards of reliability or validity. Goodson and Hess (1976) 
reviewed studies on a number of parent education projects and remarked 
that they found few standardized tests for measuring parent behavior at home. 
Heyneman and Mintz (1977) found a larger number of locally developed, fairly 
specialized tests that were scattered throughout the research literature and 
often observed in local program descriptions. For all intents and purposes, 
these are unavailable to ECT I practitioners. Similarly, Lindsay (1976), 
in examining all basic research involving parents that was funded by ACYF in 
1976, found an incredible diversity of tests in use. Included were parent 
attitude scales, tests to measure knowledge about child development and 
scales to assess the quality of the home environment, structured/semi-struc- 
tured interviews, natural observations, and observations in structured set- 
tings. We found only a few of these in use. 

Checklists . Several LEAs had developed their own parent attitude 
scales or had modified scales from other projects to meet their own needs. 
These were questionnaires, filled out by parents at the beginning and end of 
the academic year, designed to tap parents 1 knowledge of child development, 
child management skills, expectations of their child, and attitudes toward 
childrearing. Only a few scales were used by more than one project. One 
was the Parent as a Teacher Inventory (PAAT) developed by Strom and Slaughter 
(1976) . The PAAT is a composite attitude scale that purports to asses3 
parents' feelings about various aspects of childrearing, their standards for 
assessing the importance of various aspects of child behavior, and their 
value preferences in child behavior. Several technical studies (reported in 
Strom and Slaughter, 1976) indicate that the assessment can be made with rea- 
sonable reliability. There are still questions about test validity, however, 
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and a cursory review raised some questions about possibl3 cultural bias. 

Another test used or adapted by more than one project was the Caldwell 
Inventory of Home Stimulation (STIM). This observation form is filled out 
by teachers, usually on a pre-post basis, and attempts to assess the adequacy 
of the home environment in terms of material stimulation (equipment and toys), 
stimulation of mature behavior, language stimulation, avoidance of restriction 
and punishment, evidence of pride, affection and thoughtfulness, evidence of 
masculine presence, and independence from parental control. 

Only two other parent evaluation indices were reported in use by more 
than one LEA. One was developed by the Portage Project, Portage, Wisconsin, 
and the other by the Seton Hall Project in St. Cloud, Minnesota. So~far, 
we have been unable to obtain copies of either instrument. 

Observations . Observational data were also available, particularly from 
home-based projects where teachers reported changes in parents' attitudes 
and behavior from visit to visit. This was done, however, for purposes of 
program implementation more than for evaluation. Teachers used it for sub- 
sequent teaching activities. The information, while well suited for that 
purpose, was of limited usefulness in evaluating overall program impact. 
In only one LEA had there been any consistent attempt to use the data for 
program evaluation In this instance, short case studies had been developed 
to document the kinds of impact the program was having on families. Staff 
observations were supplemented by parent opinions as expressed in an evaluation 
questionnaire completed at the end of the academic year. 

Parent questionnaires . By far the most prevalent means of assessing 
program impact on parents was the parent questionnaire. Almost every project 
we visited had developed one and used it annually. The simplest question- 
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naires provided information on the compatibility of program and families. 
More sophisticated ones attempted to assess chcnges in parent attitudes and 
behavior. In most LEAs the information from questionnaires was used as testi- 
monial support for the program. The number of parents reporting positive 
effects that they attributed to program participation was simply counted. 
In a few, cases these data accompanied project applications. More often they 
remained at the local level and were reportedly used to plan program improve- 
ments . 

10.4 Evaluating Parent Participation 

10.4.1 Informal Participation . There was almost no evaluation of the 
■ore informal aspects of parent participation. In LEAs where parents acted 
as classroom volunteers, the frequency with which they served was sometimes 
documented and in a few cases accompanied project applications. More often 
it was simply a matter between classroom teachers and parents* Many teachers 
had a cadre of parents whom they relied on for support. These were informally 
but potently, we suspect — dubbed "involved parents." We saw no attempt to 
assess the impact of these activities on parents or on children. 

Political advocacy was also an unevaluated function. In two LtAs . 
program directors informally credited parent demonstration activities with re- 
versing administrative decisions to curtail funds for their programs. We 
were not privy to the factors that bore on these decisions, however, so the 
issue remains one of speculation. 

10.4.2 Parent Advisory; Councils . .Some evaluations of PAC activities 
are required by regulation. Each local education agency must include in its 
application sufficient information to enable the SEA to determine that: each 
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council member has been given a copy of the Act, the regulations, and detailed 

m 

state and federal guidelines; all members have been trained to carry out their 
mandated functions; each council has received what information may be needed 
for effective involvement in program planning, operation, and evaluation; each 
council fras had adequate time to review the materials; all parents have had 
access to appropriate PACs; and each PAC has had an opportunity to submit i/s 
views to the LEA. Evaluations are conducted to assure the SEA of LEA compliance 
with these rec oirements. 

9 

Evaluation activities in all the LEAs we visited were descriptive. 
Counts of the number of PAC Meetings held, attendance at them, and membership 
i* PACs were the most frequent. Projects also documented that appropriate 
persons had received required information. These activities showed that LEAs 
had fulfilled their legal responsibility. 

The evaluations described above make no attempt to assess -the impact of 
PAC activities on parents; they merely confirm that PAC activities occur, 
without concern about their quality or impact. 

On the other^hand, we gathered considerable informal information about 
the efficacy of PAC activities. First, in a number of LEAs PAC representatives 
met with us to discuss "their" ECT I project. They appeared knowledgeable 
about the project aims, areas of particular success or unusual change, and the 
direction they wanted ECT I projects to take. We were struck by the rich 
information and depth of understanding that parents in some LEAs so clearly 
displayed. 

10. 5 Summary 

We have seen that some aspects of parent involvement are evaluated, 
and that these include parent education. Projects in which parent education 
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is the main emphasis are, .understandably, most concerned that it be adequately 
evaluated. Most evaluation activity in these projects takes the form of short- 
term child impact studies. Because of the nature of Title I and its require- 
ments, these evaluations look very much like those for child- centered pro- 
grams*, despite the fact that program goals and activities may be quite differ- 
ent. In order to assure continued funding, projects engage in such evaluations 
although they may not directly address the purposes of the project as per- 
ceived at the local level. 

Proiect personnel in several LEAs expressed the desire for better ways to 
assess program impact on parents and to measure long-term ef feces. Logistic 
and technical constraints, particularly the poor quality of tests and lack 
of awareness about what is available, impeded efforts in this direction. 
Project and evaluation personnel were outspoken in requests for assistance 
in this area. Other aspects of parent involvement were less consistently 
evaluated. PAC activities were regularly chronicled. Informal parent parti- 
cipation was seldom assessed. 

In conclusion, however, we should note that while the diversity of ECT I 
programs may present challenges- -in program administration, coordination with 
other programs, and especially in evaluation— it may also represent a real 
strength. As our literature review shows, many of the programs identified 
as exemplary on the basis of systematic evaluation were ECT I programs. In- 
deed, their number is disproportionately large when compared with the propor- 
tion of Title I resources going into early childhood programs. This may be 
due to several different factors, such as characteristcs of early childhood 
tests and instruments, or the nature of child development. But it may also 
reflect the fact that the diversity apparent among ECT I programs has made it 
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possible to natch programs to the particular needs of total communities and . 
the specific needs of different groups of educationally deprived childrep. 
Thus, despite all the administrative and evaluation problems which it may 
cause, this diversity should be viewed as an important, real and potential* 

strength of Title I efforts at the early childhood leyel.. It should not be 

r 

constrained lightly, however attractive i$ might be toi do so for the sake of 
administrative or evaluative efficiency. ' 4 
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APPENDIX A: A SU^•^ARY OF MAjOR INFORMATION CATEGORIES 
FOR DATA COLLECTION 

Outline for Summarizing Data 

I. Context of the Program 

A. Give name of program, address, telephone number, and names and 
postions of administrative, program, and eva±u.,tion personnel. 

B. Ascribe the demographic characteristics and the city or local area. 

C. Are there any relevant political circumstances? 

D. Is there anything of historical interest (e.g., recent changes in 
staff, reorganization of responsibilities, introduction of new 
programs)? 

E. Describe any unusual circumstances that might affect what you see 
(e.g., a storm, teacher absent). 

F. Describe (perhaps obtain an organizational chart) the administrative 
structure of the LEA (SEA) and designate the location of the ECT I prograirs. 

II. Description of Programs 
A. Program Structure 

1. Hiw is the program organized? 
a. Home-based 

, . b. Independent -classroom- based 

c. Supplemental classroom activities/material 

d. Pull-out. / 

2. What grade levels are incluided? Which did you visit? 

3. How old arc .the childreij enrolled? 
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4. How many classes are there in the program? 

r 

5. How many did you visit? 

B. Curriculum 

1. Oescribe the curriculum. (If it is written, try to obtain a copy). 

2. What appears to be the main emphasis? 

3. Is a particular curriculu-i model used? 

a. What? 

b. In what area? 

4. In a program with more than one classroom, how is consistency 
maintained? C*ho supervises?) 

5. Has the curriculum (or other aspects of the program) remained 
fairly constant, c: has it changed since it was introduced? 

C. Classroom Organization 

1. What physical resources are available? 

a. How is the space arranged? What program content areas are there? 

b. What kinds of aaterial are available? 

1. Are they used? 

2. How? 

c. Does the classroom ~arial reflect the ethnic, cultural, and 
language backgrounds of the children? 

2. What kinds of teaching methods are used? 

a. targe group instruction? 

b. Saall group instruction? 

c. Individual instruction? 

d. Independent work? 

e. Any combination of these? 
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a. Staff interaction 

b. Curriculum consistency 

c. Shared facilities 

3. Is there a state compensatory education law? 

a. What services does it provide? How much? 

b. For whom? 

c. What is the relationship with Title I programs? 

4. What other programs are being implemented? How do Title I programs 
interact with: 

a. Title XX 

b. Head Start 

c. Title IV 

d. Other? 

III. Selection Procedures 

A. How are childrer selected? (Specify procedures and instruments used.) 

B. How are eligibility and selection for Title I EC programs conditioned 
by other available local, state, and federal programs? 

C. How are selection procedures decided? 

D. What recruitment procedures art used? 

1. Do they reach all Title I eligible children? 

2. Why or whyjiot? 

E. What needs assessment procedures and tests are used? (If they are 
written, try to obtain a copy.) 

P. Who administers it? 
G. When? 
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H. How are the results used? 

I. How amenable to experimental manipulation (e.g., randomization) 
are selection procedures? 

J. Are selection tests also used as pretests in a pre-posttest evaluation? 

Parent Involvement 

A. To what extent and how are parents involved? Do they participate in: 

1. Program development? 

2. Program administration? 

3. Classroom activities and instruction? 

4. Program evaluation? 

5. Parent education classes? 

B. Is this changing? How? Why? 

C. Is this different from other programs? 

0. Are there defined goals and objectives for parents? 

1. What are they? 

2. How are they determined? 

3. How responsive are they to individual family circumstances 
(e.g., working mothers)? 

E. How is parent participation evaluated? 

1. What procedures are used? 

2. How is participation measured? 

3. How is impact assessed? 

F. How is the PAC organized? 

1. What are its functions? 

2. How many parents participate? 
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«. How much communication occurs between program staff and parents? 
How does it occur? 

Current Evaluation Procedures 

A. ifliat evaluation procedures are used? 
1 What designs are used? 

2. How are data collected? 

3. How are they analyzed? 

B. How is evaluation organized? 

1. Who does the evaluation? 

2. What training and experience does the evaluator have? 

3. What resources are available? 

C. What tests art used? - 

1. Why were they chosen? 

2. How adequately do they reflect the program objectives? 

3. How satisfactory are they, and why? 

D. Are other kinds of data besides test scores collected during 
evaluation? 

E. Are there any problems in implementing evaluation procedures? 

Are there particular design or analysis criteria that cannot be met? 
1. Do the procedures overburden program personnel? 

F. Is adequate evaluation assistance available? 
1. From idiom? 
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In what form? 



G. 



What are the staff* s attitudes toward evaluation* 



1. Do they see current evaluation procedures as useful? 

2. How do they view ©valuators? 
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3. Has chare been any experience with the RMC models? 

4. How are they viewed? 



Users and Uses of Information 

A. How is evaluation information used? 

1. By whom? 

2. In what form (e.g., statistical analyses, executive reports)? 

3. When? 

4. How? 

5. Who else has access to this information? 

B. Information for Program Decisions 

1. Who has responsibility for program decisions? 

2. , What types of decision do they make? 

3. On what basis do they make these decisions? 

4. What kinds of information do they use? 

5. Is this information adequate? 

C. Parents and Teachers 

1 . What kinds of program and evaluation information does each 
group get? 

2. How do they use it? 

D. What kind of information from outside the LEA (SEA) has influenced 
your thinking about the program? 

1. From where (e.g., articles, newspapers, experts, JDRP, NDN, 
direct contact with other programs) ? 

2. Who uses the information? 

3. How is it used? 
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VII. Needs, Capacities, and Incentives for Additional Evaluation Information 

A. What other kinds of information do people in the LEA (SEA) want? 

B. In what form should it be provided? 

C. Are there kinds of information that should not be provided? 

D. How would the additional information be used? 

E. If only some program information (description, process, outcome, 
individual impacts, program improvement) could not be collected, 
which kind or kinds should have priority and why? 

F. What kinds of information (if any) do LEAs (SEAs) want about 
programs outside their jurisdiction (e.g., other people's concerns, 
problems, and successes; nature of exemplary programs? How would 

4 

they want to receive such information (e.g., written reports, PIPs, 
personal contact)? 
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APPENDIX B: CLASSIFICATIONS FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 



To describe the diversity of activities in ECT I programs, we first looked 
to existing early childhood program classifications to help us s u— ar ise efforts in 
this area. In the early elementary grades, SRI International developed a five- 
category classification for Follow Through models : 

1. Programs with an emphasis on curriculum and teaching methods 
within the classroom, relying on extensive use of programmed 
learning, teaching devices, structured curriculum broken into 
units of learning, and systematic reinforcement and reward. 

2. Programs with a strong commitment to human value and special 
saphasis on the development of non-cognitive areas, such as 
self-respect, curiosity, and social confidence. 

3. Programs that draw from a variety of theoretical positions 
and select techniques on pragmatic grounds. 

4. Self -sponsored projects. 

5. Parent-initiated projects. 

In 1971, the Center for Educational Policy Research at Harvard University 
classified Title I elementary education projects as either 1) structured projects 
or 2) general enrichment projects. Structured projects included those with specific 
objectives, sequenced instruction, individual diagnosis, and prescription. General 
enrichment projects are those with multiple program objectives and were dimply ex- 
tensions of typical classroom activities. 

White, et al. (1973) developed a three-dimensional taxonomy to organize 
compensatory education programs. The dimensions used to classify projects and the 
categories with them are: 

Dimension 1: Classroom process 

1. Amplification of traditional classroom services 

2. Reorganization of classroom process 
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Dimension 2: Goal orientation 

1. Academic achievement 

2. Cognitive enrichment 

3. Adjustment 

Dimension 3: Organizational changes 

1. Parent mediated 

2. Performance contracting 

3. Busing 

4 . Vouchers 

They reported, however, that they were not completely satisfied with the taxonomy, 
for "all projects do not fit clearly into one level on each dimension and there 
are no exe^lary projects for some categories" (White et al., 1973, Vol. XI. p. 
12). We found this to be true also of ECT I projects. 

At the preschool level, various classification systems have been developed. 
Kohlborg(1969) distinguished projects by differences in theoretical base. He 
identified three theoretical positions on human development that influenced pre- 
school program practice and grouped projects accordingly: the environmentalist 
or behaviorist, the nativist or maturational , and the cognitive developmental. 

Bissau (1971) grouped Head Start Planned Variation models by their primary 
orientation toward learning, specifying both goals and techniques used to achieve 
goals. Her categories were: 1) pre-academic 2) cognitive discovery, and 
discovery. Pre- academic projects were those that aspired to foster the develop- 
ment of pre-academic skills by using systematic reinforcement. Cognitive discovery 
projects were those that sought to promote the growth of basic cognitive processes 
by providing continuous verbal accompaniment to children f s sequenced exploration. 
Finally, d ^covery projects sought to encourage learning as part of the humanistic 
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growth of the "whole child." These projects encouraged experiences such as 

free exploration and self-expression. 

We found neither approach usefux. EfT I projects in practice are neither 

theoretically pure nor pedagogically consistent. 

Several taxonomies for prekindergarten projects use other dimensions. 

Bissell (1970) classified preschool projects on the basis of their objectives. 

their strategies, and the extent of their structure, where structure meant the 

amount of external (teacher) organization and sequencing of the child's activities. 
A directive strategy is one with a high degree of structure. Her four categories 
were: 1) permissive enrichment, 2) structural cognitive, 3) structured -infor- 
mational, and 4) structured environment. 

Mayer (1971) also distinguished four groups of preschool projects that 
appear to be comparable, though labels are Afferent. Mayer labels her categor- 
ies thus; 1) child development, 2) verbal cognitive, 3) verbal didactic, and 
4) sensory cogntive. Child development projects are those that aspire to develop 
the whole child, with emphasis on social and emotional development. The predom- 
inant interaction mode is between children. Verbal cognitive projects also try 
to develop the whole child but emphasize cognitive and language development. 
Interactions are a balance of child to child and child to teacher. In verbal- 
didactic projects, the main objective is to transmit academic skills and infor- 
mation. This is done by direct instruction from teacher to child. Finally, 
sensory cognitive projects seek to develop the whole child but emphasize sensory 
discrimination and motor abilities. The interaction between child and material 
is stressed. 

tfeikart ,(1972) classified preschool projects by their major goals and by ' 
the roles played by teacher and the child. Both can play the role of initiator 
or responder. Initiating teachers plan, organize, develop, and present material 
and activities. Responding teachers observe, respond to children's actions, and 
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facilitate interactions among children and between children and material. In- 
itiating children make choices about activities and interactions and carry out 
self-developed plans* Responding children are attentive or receptive to the 

plans and activities of others and work within a structure of defined acceptable 
1 

behavior. Preschool projects are divided into four categories: 1) child-centered, 
2) open frame- work, 3) programmed, and 4) custodial* 

Bussis and Chittenden (1970) used a similar structure. Their categories 
are: 1) open education, 2) traditional British education, 3) programmed in- 
struction, and 4) laissez faire. 

Several problems emerged from our review of these classifications. They 
do not take im:o account important dimensions on which ECT I programs vary. Also, 
each focuses on only one or a few characteristics of projects, ignoring many as- 
pects in which they differ. While this may suffice for heuristic purposts, using 
?h?*e classifications for our purposes would result in oversimplification of 
actual program activities. Since it is our intent to describe ECT I programs 
fully, this is a very undesirable feature. 

~ In" sum, even the more sophisticated classifications of early childhood pro- 
grams seemed to us inadequate for describing the ECT I projects we observed. 
Based on written descriptions alone, some of the projects we visited might have 
been molded to fit particular classifications. The broad diversity in actual 
program practice, however, made the match uncomfortable. Finally, programs 
often do not fit neatly into only one classification category. Some logically 
fall into more than one while others appear to slip between the cracks. 

While none of the systems considered was quite adequate for our purposes, 
the review proved useful. It suggested certain salient variables which, when com- 
pared with our field notes, seemed important for any descriptive effort. 
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APPENDIX C: VARIABLES FOR DESCRIBING ECT I PROJECTS 
Grade Level . 

1) Prekindcrgarten. These are all instructional activities that 
occur during the year or years, before entry into kindergarten. 
They are part of the elementary school program and are under 
th* direction of a professionally qualified teacher. In most 
cases the classes are for four-year-olds. Xn some they include 
activities for wo-, three-, and four- year- olds. 

2) Kindergarten. These are programs that provide educational 
experiences for children one year before first grade. 

3) First Grade. These are programs that follow kindergarten. They 
ar' usually the first step of the required ,chool academic 
sequence. 

Goals and objectives . These refer to overall program purposes as they 
were listed on program applications and evaluations and described by program 
personnel. 

1) Subject matter objectives are organized into three areas: 
reading, language arts, and mathematics. Examples of objectives 
in each are listed in Table C.l. 

2) Developmental objectives are organized into broader areas of 
child development. Different projects use different labels 
for these, but in general they apply to: (1) the way the child 
perceives the world (auditory and visual perception) ; (2) 

the way the child controls his body and integrates the infor- 
mation from his various senses (gross motor skills, fine motor 
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Table CA 

Examples of Subject Matter Objectives 
Specified by ECT I Projects 



Content Area 


Objective 


Reading * 


Recognizes and can name letters 

Recognizes and can say the sounds of letters 

Recognizes simple words on sight 

Recognizes words that itart with the sue sound 

Recognizes words that end with the same sound 


Language arts 


Can cop/ simple geometric shapes 

dan copy letters 

Can write simple words 

Can sDel 1 simple words 

Can tell a short story • 


Mathematics 


Can place objects in order according to 

shape or size 
Can match in one-to-one correspondence groups 

of objects from one to ten 
Recognizes numerals 

Matches numerals to corresponding groups 
Uhderstands concepts of comparison such as 

big-small; tall-short; high-low; 

long-short 
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skills, perceptual motor integration, perceptual motor 
skills, and psychomotor skills); (3) cognitive status (concep- 
tual development and prqb lea-solving skills) ; (4) capacity to 
organize behavior and maintain attention (attention span, task 
i initiation, task directedness, independence, and executive 

ability; (5). language, ability (both expressive and receptive; , 
and (6) social and emotional integrity (self-concept and re- 
lationships with others) . 
.ft 

Primary Program Recipients. Early childhood practitioners have increa- 
singly urged that programs go beyond the child to include the parents and the 
family (Gordon. 1969; Levenstein, 1971, 1972). Some research evidence suggests 

that this nay indeed yield sustained prograa effects (Bronfenbrenner, 1974; 
t 

Lazar, et al., 1977). A few academicians have even advocated shifting eapha- 
sis in early childhood programs from the child td the parent (White, 1973) . 
We divide projects into three groups: > 

W Child-cent ered programs . These are directed only at the. child. 
They may 'aspire to provide a general range of experiences or 
to teach the child^>ecific skills to remedy a perceived aca- 
demic deficiency. The important feature is that most, if not 
all, of the interaction occurs in the classroom. The instruc- 
tional staff selects program objectives, determines teaching 
methods, and then goes about the process of teaching. 
2 3 Parent programs . These are directed only at parents. They 
, try to influence parents* attitudes, knowledge, and behavior 
towards their children, as well as the relationships with 
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school structures and personnel. Man/ emphasize teaching patents 

to teach their children. Others im lude instruction in areas such 

as nutrition, health care,' and the use of coamunity resources* 

3) Parent-and-child programs. These identify the skills Ad abilities 

needed by children for success in school, then devise coor^gfced ' 

instruction progress for both child and parents. For example, the 

* child learns how enjoyable it is to listen to stories and look at 

J r 

picture books. Parents are taught why these experiences are impor- 

taut, helped to select appropriate stories, and Jhotm effective ways 

to read, dramatize, or otherwise share the material* Or, while 

children are learning to recognize letters and numerals at school, 

parents may be encouraged to make or buy similar materials and to 

"play the fames" at hdme, too. ~ 

Program f^cus . . Early childhood projects may be baaed in the classroom or 

learning center, at home, or some combination of the two. The first two categories 

are self-explanatory. The third includes both regular clasaes for children and 

periodic home visit* to parents. For purposes of definition we do not include in 

this category center-baaed projects that make only occasional home visits to 

follow up a problen encountered in the classrooa. We consider these hone visits 

an eleaent of center-based programs. 

Frequency of Sessions , This refers to the nuriber of tines per week or aonth 

the prograa ateta. Prograa applications usually specify the planned fr equerry 

of hoM visits or claaa meetings , though it is often thwarted by the coordinating 

schedules and by conflicting deaund on tiae. In order to obtain the most accurate 

picture, we have combined the "official" frequency with what actually takes place 

as local staff described it to us. 

Duration of Sessions. Duration refers to the amount of instruction time 
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planned for each teaching session. Hie intervals reported are approximations 
based on program plans and observations. 

Staff-Chiid Ratio . The ratios of teaching adults to children vary tremen 
dously, not only among programs, but often from day to day within a program. 
The information in this chapter is based on data from project application and 
reported by program directors. It reflects the official staff-to-child ratios 
and is not adjusted for student absenteeism or the presence of parent volun- 



teers. 



Instructional Organisation. We have identified various ways to organise 
instruction: 

15 Self-contained classrooms. Children and teachers spend most or 
all of the school day together in a variety of work and play 
activities. The prototype for the self-contained classroom is the 
conventional kindergarten program. 
2 ) Supplementary sessions, these programs provide additional instruction 
time for Title I children/ The extended day programs, particularly 
at the kindergarten and first-grade levels, are excellent examples. 
In these programs district-funded classes are held for half a day 
f»'«ually the morning), and additional afternoon sessions are provided 
for Title I children. The latter may be used to provide additional 
remedial instruction in areas of demonstrated deficiency Ce.g., 
reading, language, and arithmetic). If so, instruction is consistent 
with the primary education program. Classes in supplementary sessions 
are often smaller than in the regular sessions and thus form a lower 
teacher-to-child ratio. 
3 ) Pull-out programs. Selected children are regularly removed ("pulled 
out") from their regular classroom periods (usuallv for less than 
an hour). The purpose of these activitier is to provide direct instruc 
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tion in specific academic areas in response to a demonstrated need. 
In theory the pull-out time should supplement instruction in the 
same area as part of the child's regular school program; the instruc- 
tional objectives of the two programs should be consistent. In fact, 
coordination of effort between classroom teacher and Title I pull-out 
teacher is often a major problem. 

4) Floating teachers . Instead of taking Title-I-eligible children from 
their classes, some programs send an instruction specialist to the 
classroom. This specialist, or "floating teacher," visits a given 
number of classes at a specified frequency, tad instructs Title I 
children while other class members continue their work with the 
classroom teacher or aide. 

5) Resource rooms . In some schools spocial areas have been set aside as 
resource rooms (often called reading or mathematics laboratories) . 
These are specially equipped with material relevant to the subject 
area. They are staffed by a resource teacher and not infrequently by 
a resource aide. Classes visit the resource room regularly. The 
difference between this and a pull-out program is that the entire 
class visits the resource room. While there, Title I children may 
receive remedial instruction from the resource a teacher without 
the potential stigma of being removed from classroom activities. 

6) Home visits . Some programs eschew classroom activities altogether. 
In some ptekindergarten programs and almost all programs for very 
young children (three-year-olds) , teachers regularly visit parents and 
children at home. These visits usually include instruction for the 
child and the parent. 

7) Parent groups . These may be discussion and/or instruction sessions. 
They allow parents to talk with other parents and offer the possibility 
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of mutual support as *ell as instruction. Parent groups are 
often established as an adjunct to other program activities (e.g.; 
home visits or classroom instruction) . 
Title I In struction Staff . We identified the following staff role>: 

Teachers. Trained and certified in elementary or preschool education, 
the teacher has much the same role as in non-Title- I programs. She 
is responsiblo for planning uie education program for the class, 
adapting it to meet the needs of individual children, and teaching 
it. She supervises the work of teaching aides and communicates the 
special needs of eligible children to Title I and other support staff. 
Other tasks may include conferring with parents, conducting parent 
groups, and making home visits. Often the teacher administers and 
scores tests and participates in decisions about selection of children 
for Title I or other special programs • 

Classroom Aides are usually but not always paraprofessionsis. 

The tasks they perform and their professional stature vary greatly 
fro* program to program. 

Special -subject toadurs . Special -subject teachers are not responsible 
for total classroom instruction but rather serve as a resource for 
classroom teachers. They provide supplementary instruction in pull- 
out programs or by working with Title I children in their classrooms. 
Special -subject aides . These aides assist the special -subject teacher. 
They perform many of the same functions, but under supervision. 
Resource teachers . These teachers work in a central resource center 
or laboratory. Tasks include identifying and obtaining appropriate 
instruction material , planning educational activities > and reviewing 
diagnostic results. 
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6 ) Resource center aides > These are paraprofessional aides who assist 
the resource teacher. 

7) Home visitors , these are teachers, either professional or parapro- 
fessional, who visit parent and child at hone for purposes of 
instruction. 
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APPENDIX D: OJIDE TO ACRONYMS/ INITIALS USED IN THIS REPORT 

ACYF. ...Administration for Children, Youth and Families 
CRT. criterion-referenced tests 

CTBS Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTB/McGraw-Hill, 1968-73) 

DDST. . ..Denver Developmental Screening Test (Frankenburg, et al., 1968-70) 
ECT I... Early. Childhood Title I 

ERIN (Project ERIN) Early Recognition and Intervention Network 

ESEA. . . .Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

IEP individual education plan 

LEA local education agency 

NCE normal curve equivalent 

NIE National Institute of Education 

PAAT Parent as Teacher Inventory 

PAC Parent Advisory Council 

PPVT.. . .Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

KMC Research Management Corporation 

SEA state education agency 

STIM. ...Caldwell Inventory of Home Stimulation 

TAC Technical Assistance Center 

TOBE Test of Basic Experiences (Mess, 1970-72) 

USED.... U.S. Education Department 
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